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THE COUNTY FRANOHISE. 


THE debate on Mr. Trevelyan’s resolutio:f 
was, like everything elss curing the present 
session, cold, languid, and unreal. Even Mr. 
Lowe lacked his usual bitterness—or else it has 
lost its effect through frequent repetition. The 
Government showed no strong feeling against 
the proposal; and it was tolerably clear that 
household suffrage for the counties has ceased 
to be a dividing line between Liberals and Con- 
servatives. The Tories, who profess themselves, 
with some show of reason, well satisfied with 
the results of an extended franchise in the 
towns, would certainly go with Mr. Trevelyan 
at once if only they could administer some sort 
of political chloroform to the peasantry while the 
operation was being performed. Should they 
remain in power, it is more than possible they 
may find in a redistribution of seats, manipu- 
lated entirely in the interest of the squirearchy, 
the sort of potion needed to make the measure 
go down with the farmers. And in that case 
we may leave to our children a legacy of 
violent agitation and threatened revolution such 
as, if was supposed, the great Reform Act 
had made impossible. But the present 
and deepening distress would seem to suggest 
that there are only two alternatives before the 
country—either a change of Government or 
national suicide. And though it is likely that 
the change may be effected rather for financial 
and commercial than for political reasons, at 
any rate it will hand over the settlement of the 
county suffrage question to the Liberals. It is 
needful, therefore, that Liberals should con- 
elder why it is that they are committed to this 
change, and with what aims they are seeking 
it. Two points especially, which were almost 
entirely neglected during the late debate, should 
receive more attention than they have done; 
and these are first the probable effects of the 
enfranchisement of agricultural labourers upon 
the balance of parties, and next its influence 
upon the labourers themselves. 

As to the former point, it is no less dan- 
gerous for parties than for individuals, 
when about to do a virtuous act, to set 
before themselves mercenary rewards in 
regard to which there is a strong pro- 
bability of disappointment. It is too much 
the habit with enthusiasts who inherit the 
traditions of the first Reform Act to take it for 
granted that every extension of the suffrage 
must necessarily and at once increase the yoting 
Strength of Liberalism. But tbe conditions 
existing before 1832 are not indefinitely renew- 
able. The suffrage was then in the hands of a 
small minority, whose privileges for the most 
part descended to them merely by inheritance. 
Not only did the right of voting come down 


from generation to generation with the land, 
but also in the towns it was passed on from 
one generation of freemen to another, on con- 
ditions that were even less a guarantee of fitness 
than inheritance by birth. Meantime, outside 
this cordon of privilege, there was a large and 
rapidly increasing class, the necessities of whose 
life inspired them with a spirit of enterprise, 
and brought to them the means of knowledge in 
a far greater degree than was the case with 
most of those within. The disproportion of 
voting power to political intelligence and 
business activity was so enormous as not only 
to threaten, but to ensure, revolution if it 
were persisted in. The political centre of 
gravity had changed, and the constitution as 
it then existed was merely a scheme for keeping 
the whole mass in a position of unnatural 
equilibrium by mere rust and cobwebs. In such 
a state of things the extension of the franchise, 
especially when carefully devised so as to keep 
out the residual savagery amongst whom Jingoes 
are recruited, was certain to give a lengthened 
supremacy to the cries, ‘‘ Peace, retrenchment, 
and reform.” Such a condition of things cannot 
be said to have existed in 1867. It is perfectly 
true that a very large number of respectable, 
orderly, and self-reliant householders were ex- 
cluded by the 107. limit. But there was a 
number equally large, or perhaps even larger, 
of those wnose thoughtless ignorance was certain 
to make them ready victims of humbug in high 
places. 

Was this a sufficient reason for an im- 
practicable attempt to distinguish by fancy 
franchises between one section of the masses 
and another? Certainly not. We hold that 
the extension of the suffrage has other and more 
permanent aims than any mere supremacy 
of party or predominance of party cries. 
It is only one portion of the blessing 
conferred by an enlarged franchise that it 
enables the whole vitality of the nation to mani- 
feet itself. It has a tendency also to invigorate 
and yitalise those portions of the body politic 
which, through disuse or misuse, have lost or 
have never received the powers of feeling and 
action. If a limb is imperfectly developed in a 
growing animal frame, this is all the stronger 
reason for endeavouring to extend to it the 
benefits of healthful exercise. Its lethargic or 
spasmodic movements may at first be an impedi- 
ment or a disturbance to the harmonious action 
of the muscles. But little by little the life’s 
blood and nervous currents may be expected to 
flow more evenly, and the imperfect member 
may thus be brought to take itsdue part in the 
general action. Considerations yet to follow 
confirm our confidence that this is the mode in 
which the latest extension of the franchise is 
operating upon the comparative political incom- 
petence of the lowest class from whom the 
strength of Tory infatuation, particularly in 
regard to foreign politics, has been largely 
recruited. If then it should appear probable 
that on first enfranchisement, the neglected 
agricultural labourers would be to a consider- 
able extent tools in the hands of the farmers and 
landlords, Liberals with the courage of their 
opinions ought to look beyond this temporary 
result to the larger gains of national life sure 
hereafter to follow from their incorporation 
with the Constitution. 

But the benefit of the class itself ought to be 
considered, and is of course suggested by the 
above line of reflection. It is indisputable 
that in proportion as the working claeses have 
become a power in Parliamentary elections, the 
means of elevating, enlightening, and intel- 
lectually emancipating the masses haye re- 


ceived a larger share of attention. Itis not too 
much to say that the enormous development 
recently given to elementary schools has been 
the practical corollary of household suffrage. 
The relations of capital and labour, sanitary 
legislation, including the improvement of work- 
men’s dwellings, besides agitation for the re- 
form of the liquor traffic, have all been pro- 
moted by the increased political power of the 
masses. The discontent of the millions with 
their share in the comforts and refinements of 
civilisation may not always be agreeabie to 
those who are better off. But it is an unmis- 
takable sign of life. Contentment is some- 
times simulated by apathy. And it is because 
the possession of political power is slowly, if 
surely, destructive to the latter that all true 
Liberals must advocate household suffrage for 
the counties, regardlees of its immediate aud 
temporary effects upon party. 


THE QUEEN’S BENCH AND THE BISHOP 
OF OXFORD. 


WHEN Bishop Mackarness, in his letter to 
the chuirman of the Church Association, half 
bitterly and half sadly, deprecated the con- 
tinuance of the prevailing ecclesiastical litiga- 
tion, as being contrary to the Gospel, as well os 
damaging to the Church of England, tho 
shadow of a coming event, or a possible event, 
must have been already vpon bim. And now 
the impending blow has fallen, in the form of a 
decision by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
favour of the issue of a mandamus to comrel 
the bishop to initiate proceedings for Ritualistic 
acts against Mr. Carter, the rector of Clewer. 

The decision is one of grave importance in 
several respects, and if it remain undisturbed, 
is likely to be followed by considerable conse- 
quences. ‘That it will add one more to the 
many écclésiastical lawsuits which have lately 
scandalised the public and alarmed the bishops, 
is, perhaps, a comparatively immaterial fact; 
since one more or one less is not of serious con- 
sequence. But it settles some points which 
will very greatly affect the futurelitigation cariied 
on between the warring parties in the Church ; 
while it brings into a strong light certain prin- 
ciples bearing on the nature avd operation of 
a Church Establishment, which cannot fail to 
exert a powerful influence on the minds of 
some of the supporters of that institution. 

In the first place, this judgment places two 
weapons in the hands of the Church Association 
in its crusade against Ritualism, whereas it was 
before doubtful whether 1t had not but one. 
The Public Worship Regulation Act was in- 
tended to simplify and cheapen proceedings 
against clergymen charged with offending 
against the laws of the Church, and we all 
know that it bas failed to do so, and that 
attempts to put it in force have been followed 
by blunders, and misfortunes, and failures, 
which have brought reproach upon the ad- 
ministration of justice, as well as upon the — 
Church to which the litigants belong. The 
Act in quostion contains two safeguar’s, 
or supposed safeguards, against improper, or 
uncalled-for, legal proceedings. One is, tho 
requirement that complaint shall be made by 
three aggrieved parishioners; the other, that 
the proceedings shall be concurred in by tke 
bishop. The effect of the first of these re- 
quirements has been that, in some cases, it has 
not been possible to find three parishioners 
sufficiently aggrieved to incur the obloquy wi h 
which the Ritualists take care to cover their 
prosecutors, and the bishops ece to clearly the 


mischieyoue effect of these prose>utions on the — 
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future prospects of the Church as an Establish- 
ment, that several of them, at least, have come 
to an understanding, tacit or open, that they 
will in future exercise their discretion in the 
matter to-the discouragement, if not the pre- 
vention, of these anti-Ritualistic actions. 


It, however, turns out that it is possible to 
set aside the Act passed in 1874, and to fall 
back upon an older Act of 1840—the Church 
Discipline Act—which Act the Queen’s Bench 


has ruled has not been repealed, and therefore | 


the former mode of proceeding against clergy- 
men charged with Ritualistic offences may still 
be adopted, and intending prosecutors have the 
option of proceeding under either the old law or 
thenew. They may choose, what has been called, 
the cumbrous and dilatory process prescribed by 
the Church Discipline Act, or the more expe- 
ditious, but more rigorous, process prescribed 
by the Public Worship Regulation Act, which- 
ever will best suit their purpose. | 


The second point relates to the discretion of 
the bishop under the Ohurch Discipline Act. 
That Act provides that, on complaint being 
made of offences committed ‘by a clergyman, ‘ it 
shall be lawful for the bishop of the diocese”’ to 
issue a commission to five persons to make a 
preliminary inquiry, to ascertain whether there 
be prima facie grounds for further p ings, 
and, if the report be in the affirmative, the case 
is to go on. The Bishop of Oxford has con- 
tended—and not unnaturally—that the words 
‘*it shall be lawful” are permissive, and not 
obligatory, and that therefore the issue of a 
commission is a matter within his discretion. 
In this particular case, however, he has not 
actually, and in express terms, refused to issue 
a commission; but has done what amounts to 
the same thing, viz., he has not issued the 
commission, and has expressed a strong dis- 
inclination to do so. 


The bishop’s reasons were:—(1) That ‘‘ the 
repeated occurrence of failures during the last 
few years in the conduct of legal proceedings of 
this kind has had a tendency to cover all per- 
sons concerned in them with ridicule, and to 
bring on the Church itself some contempt.” 
(2) The complaint is made in opposition to the 
strongly expressed wish of the great majority 
of the parishioners of Olewer. (3) Mr. Oarter 
is an aged clergyman, ‘‘ generally respected, 
and even beloved by those who know him.” 
(4) The bishop believes that a: recent judgment 
in the Queen’s Bench may affect the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Arches and the Judicial 
Committee. And, lastly, we think we have seen 
it stated that it was likely that Mr. Carter would 
shortly resign his incumbency. 


In spite of Dr. Mackarness’s manly and acute 
defence of his proceedings, the Queen’s Bench 
has decided that he is wholly in the wrong. It 
has ruled that the words ‘‘ it shall be lawful ” 
do not mean that the bishop has an unlimited 
discretion, but that, if the proceedings are bona 
Jide, if they are not frivolous, and if they allege 
what constitutes an actual offence against the 
law, be is bound to take the initiatory steps 
required by the law, whether he thinks the 
proposed prosecution desirable, or the reverse. 
All the collateral and extraneous pleas—to use 
the language of the judgment—on which the 
bishop relied, are swept away, as having no 
bearing on the case. He is a public officer, 
whose duty it is to administer the law, and it is 
not for him to practically set aside the law, 
because he happens to think thatin a particular 
case it will bear hardly upon an individual, or 


- occasion practical inconveniences. 


This will, no doubt, greatly shock those who 
have an exalted idea of the episcopal office, 
and whose ideal of a bishop is that of a fatherly 
counseller, ruling his diocese by means of 
personal authority, sagaciously exercised, rather 
than of a public functionary armed with the 
terrors of the law. But the hard legal facts of 
the case are totally opposed to such a view, and 
this latest judgment only emphasises afresh 
what was palpable enough before. 


There are some passages of the judgment 
which should be carefully studied by those who 


tay not have fully realised the fundamental 


principle on which the Established Church of 
this country reste. ‘‘ We,” say the judges :— 


We cannot but bé sehiible of the apparent incon- 
gruity which is involved in the interference of a tem - 
poral court between a bishop and one of hié clérgy, in a 
matter of ecclesiastical discipline. But it must be 
remembered that there isa third element in the case 
which must not be Jost sight of. In these questions of 
doctrine or ritual the laity are interested, and deeply 
interested, as well asthe clergy. As an institution 
endowed and maintained by the State, the Church exrsts 
for the benefit of the laity. Tt is the right of the latter, 
being members of the Church, to take part, under the 
ministration of the clergy, in the public worship, as well 
as to have the benefit of the various rites and services 
of the Church, according to the ritua] of the Church as 
by law ascertained and established. One of their most 
sacred and valued rights is infringed when they are 
driven to abandon their churches by the introduction 
of a ritual which is not that of the Church, and which 
we to them to be an advance towards a religion 
which is not that of the Reformation. 


These are sentiments which will, no doubt, 
sting, and perhaps infuriate, the Ritualists ; 
but they will be endorsed by the great mass of 
the people, whether Episcopalians or Noncon- 
formists, and they will also, we are sure, be 
firmly acted upon in the future legislation of 
the British Parliament. | 


THE ZULUS AND CIVILISATION. 


ALTHOUGH no information yet received 
appears to us in the slightest degree to justify 
the miserable and disastrous war that has drawn 
a large detachment of our troops to South 
Africa, we are bound to recognise the peculiar 
difficulty of some of the questions out of which 
hostilities have arisen. They are, however, 
only special forms of the more general problem 


‘always presented wherever civilisation is called 


upon to maintain political relations with neigh- 
bouring barbarism. The profound incon- 
gruity of institutions, and the incommensura- 
bility, rather than the inconsistency, of ideas, 
make discords inevitable, and mutual under- 
standing impossible. How, then, it may be 
asked, can war be avoided? The only answer 
is that civilisation should not expect to be 
understood by barbarism. It ought to exercise 
understanding enough for both. It ought to 
show the patience, forbearance, and generosity 


the susceptibilities of its savage neighbours, and 
to make considerable sacrifices rather than 
irritate them. There is, of course, a time for 
resolute firmness; and so far as our present 
argument is concerned, it is not necessary to 
contend that war can always be avoided. But 
unless civilisation is prepared to exercise, with 
large-hearted charity, the softer virtues of its 
higher culture, war must be as incessant in the 
future as in the past ; and with the same result 
—the extermination of many a promising race. 

The causes of the existing war fall into two 
classes ; the one temporary and accidental, the 
other fundamental because it resolves itself into 
the incongruity of barbarism and civilisation. 
To the former class belong the raid of Sirayo’s 
sons upon British territory, and the assault 
upon two Englishmen who were treated as 
spies at a ford of the Tugela river. For these 
offences Cetewayo was willing to give satisfac- 
tion, and the only dispute was as to the precise 
form it should take, which surely might have 
been accommodated. To the latter class belong 
the intolerable cruelty of Cetewayo’s rule ; the 
barbarous marriage customs, which, if we are 
rightly informed, make bloodshed a young 
man’s necessary passport to married life; and 
last, but not least, the Zulu chief’s impatience 
of the conditions under which the award on the 
dispute with the late Transvaal Republic was to 
be carried out. The true method for overcoming 
savage customs is the moral superiority of a 
better example confirmed by the prospect of 
tangible advantages to be gained. And these 
can be secured where Christian missions and 
commerce advance hand in hand. But it is 
the unfortunate effect produced by the con- 
ditions attached to an impartial and righteous 
award to which special attention should be 
given, as illustrative of the danger of expecting 
savages to understand diplomatic arrange- 
ments. | 

When the Transvaal Republic was annexed 
to the British Crown, an inveterate dispute was 


pending between the Boers and the Zulus as to 


of a higher life. It ought to be fully alive to | 


the possession of gertain territory in the north 
bordering on the Limpopo river. For the 
arrangement of this the British Government 
appointed a commission, and the latter gave 
judgment that the territory clearly belonged to 
the Zulus. The report of this award naturally 
gave great satisfaction to Cetewayo, whose 
opinion of the English was proportionately 
raised. And if this had been all, a moral 
influence would have been gained by the repre- 
sentatives of this country far better and more 
fruitful in good results than any dread created 
by repeating rifles and artillery. But unfor- 
tunately the Boers had taken time by the fore- 
lock; and during the somewhat long period 
throughout which the territory had veen in 
dispute, they had divided the land—or at any 
rate the greater part of it—amongst settlers 
of their own race, who held under title-deeds 
guaranteed by the Transvaal Republic. Now, 
the award decided that the Republic had 
no moral or legal right to give any 
title at all. Oetewayo, therefore, fondly 
conceived that he would get back not 
only sovereign rights, as we understand 
them, over the restored territory, but also 
actual possession of the occupied parts 
to bestow them or use them at his pleasure. 
We quite appreciate the difficulty in which the 
Commissioners and Sir Bartle Frere were 
placed. Toturn out the settlers without com- 
pensation would scarcely have been just. To 
exact compensation on their behalf from the 
Transvaal people would certainly have been 
just and right; but to surrender a large 
amount of half-civilised country to w return- 
ing wave of barbarism might well appear 
inexpedient. It was accordingly resolved to 
let the settlers retain their holdings. But to 
leave them to the tender mercies of the 
Zulu chief, said to dispose of the lives of 
his subjects with horrible levity, would, of 
course, have been out of the question. An 
addition to the award, therefore, required 
Cetewayo to admit an official British Resident 
who should look after the interests of the 
settlers, and whose yeto should quash any sen- 
tence given against them. Such an arrange- 
ment may seem to us reasonable and natural. 
But to the Zulu king it appearéd like taking 
away with one hand what was given with the 
other. He could not regard the land as restored 
when he was prevented from doing as he liked 
with it. And, indeed, it must be admitted that 
he was not far wrong in regarding the sove- 
reignty he could exercise under the shadow of 
a powerful resident, as nominal only. But Sir 
Bartle Frere was peremptory ; and it is highly 
probable that this demand, more than any other , 
prevented Cetewayo from acceding to the terms 
imposed on him. Now here is an instance of 
the impossibility of a mutual understanding 
between barbarism and civilisation. We own 
the difficulty of the question. But we maintain 
that we on our side ought to have exercised 
understanding for both. We ought to have 
anticipated the effect the proposition of a resi- 
dent would have in neutralising the good feel- 
ing produced by our award. We should have 
secured reasonable compensation to the settlers 
from the people who were responsible for the 
wrong that had been done. And the moral 
superiority thus demonstrated would have done 
more to advance civilisation than any number 
of victories or even final conquest. 


THE AKENHAM BURIAL SCANDAL, 


THE verdict in this case will surprise no one 
who is familiar with the practical operation of 
the law of libel in this country. It is tanta- 
mount to a judgment that both parties are, 
more or less, in the wrong, and, as the result, 
both have to suffer punishment, though the 
punishment differs both in character and in 
amount. 

It is easy enough for cool-headed critics to 
condemn Mr. Tozer’s strong language addressed 
to Mr. Drury ; but he had to discharge a trying 
duty under circumstances calculated to test the 
most saintly temper. For the rector of Claydon 
and Akenhan, not content with refusing to per- 


form # seryice in the churchyard—as he was 
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legally entitled to do—deliberately and need- 
lessly obtruded himself on the funeral party in 
a private field, and tried to prevent anyone else 
conducting a service. That was his offence ; 
and the only plea urged in his defence, that the 
burial was half-an-hour behind time, and that 
he was naturally irritated at being kept longer, 
while a short service was performed, will not 
be accepted by any right-minded person. Mr. 
Tozer was righteously indignant at his persis- 
tent refusal to yield to the earnest appeals made 
to him to be quiet for a few minutes until the 
service had ended, and we believe that the 
public generally will join in the reprobation, 
however they may differ in opinion as to the 
character of Mr. Tozer’s protestations. 

Whatever may be thought of the style of the 
narrative published by the Hast Anglian Daily 
Times, or of the propriety of the writer’s con- 
duct in preparing it, we believe that most of 
those who study the evidence will agree that it 
substantially proves the facts which the narra- 
tive sets forth. Mr. Drury, no doubt, denied 
many of the statements, or did not remember 
them, but his testimony was wholly unsup- 
ported ; while a number of credible witnesses for 
the defence deposed to the accuracy of the facts 
contained in the alleged libel. And had the 
original statement stood alone, we believe that 
—notwithstanding the judge’s unfavourable 
comments—the plaintiff would have failed to 
obtain a verdict. Unfortunately, however, for 
the defendant, he published, and thereby made 
himself legally responsible for, the comments of 
other journals, the writers in which wrote 
without the sense of responsibility felt by Mr. 
Wilson, and, it must be admitted, with un- 
sparing severity, and, perhaps, with some 
degree of exaggeration also. He has therefore 
to suffer for the faults of others quite as much 
as for his own. 

The case for the plaintiff was that he was simply 
acting according to law, and that the other 
parties who figured in the case deliberately 
picked a quarrel with him—decided on haying a 
burial service, not ‘for the comfort of the 
mourners, but to create ‘‘a scene” which would 
advance the Burial Bill agitation—that they 
asked Mr. Tozer to officiate, as u person most 
likely to serve the intended purpose, and even 
collected as much of a crowd as such a parish 
could furnish, in order to add to the excitement 
and the effect! It was a piece of disestablish- 
ment tactics, and the preparation and circula- 
tion of the libellous narrative was the comple- 
tion of the skilfully-conceived plot! No! not 
the completion; for the defendant’s plea of 
justification, and the course that had been 
pursued throughout the trial, sprang from the 
same bad motive. ‘‘ Damages, gentlemen! 
heavy damages!” exclaimed the plaintiff’s 
counsel, in truly Buzfuz fashion, as he insisted 
that Mr. Wilson had aggravated the original 
offence, and inflicted fresh injury on his client. 

Rightly enough, the judge said that, if that 
were to be assumed, the intent would be 
malicious, and the punishment shou!d be heavy. 
The jury, however, evidently refused to accept 


so grotesque a theory—a theory wholly at 


variance with the proved facts. They also 
showed how little they thought of Mr. Drury’s 
claim for compensation, on the ground of the 
injury inflicted upon him, by awarding him the 
sum of forty shillings! For that result he has 
paid dearly enough ; for we anticipate that the 
feeling of the public, after studying the facts 
of the case, will be that it was a piece of infatua- 
tion on his part toe bring such an action, and 
that he has suffered, and not gained, by the trial 
result. Of the bearing of the case upon the 
burial question, and upon the practical working 
of the Establishment in rural parishes, we may 
have something to say hereafter. 


ELIHU BURRITT. 


The news of the death of Elihu Burritt, ‘‘ the 
learned blacksmith,” received in London by cable 
on Saturday evening last, must have occasioned 
regret not only to the wide circle of friends, 
especislly those in Birmingham where he was 
formerly United States consul, who loved him for 
his simple and graceful character, but also to the 
éven wider circle of admirers who knew him as a 


| charming writer and an enthusiastic philanthropist. 


Those, however, who were familiar with the dis- 
tinguished American as an able and graphic de- 
lineator in pen-and-ink of the scenes of his almost 
world-wide perambulations have the satisfaction of 
feeling that the productions of his pen remain ; but 
to those others who knew him in the flesh it is no 
little pain that the well-remembered smiling, happy 
face will be seen by them no more on earth, 

Ehhu Burritt was born in 1811, at New 
Britain, in Connecticut, where he received an 
ordinary school education. He was the youngest 
of a large family, but had the privilege and 
happiness of being the child of parents given 
to the most complete and self-sacrificing Chris- 
tian life. His father and mother were the 
good angels of the locality in which they resided, 
and his mother he considered the best friend he 
ever had ‘‘this side of Jesus Christ.” At the 
age of sixteen, upon the death of his father, 
whom he nursed with unresting watchfulness and 
womanlike gentleness, he apprenticed himself toa 
blacksmith. During his term of pupilage he began 
the study of languages, for which he afterwards 
became so remarkable, thus showing that a 
career of manual toil is favourable to mental 
improvement, At the age of twenty-one 
he availed himself of his freedom to de- 
vote six months to undivided study under the 
direction of an elder brother. He went through 
Virgil in Latin, and read several French works; 
but his main pursuit during this brief space of 
time was mathematics—his ambition for the 
moment beiug to understand a theodolite with a 
view to becoming a surveyor. Resuming his 
avocation he followed it with increased assiduity to 
make up for the school time he had snatched from 
it; but from that period forward he never ceased 
to indulge the bent of his mind with an ardour 
which even the ill-health which it occasionally 
induced could not abate. Three, four, and five 
languages were studied simultaneously ; and from 
French and Latin he passed to Spanish, Greek, 
German, and Italian, and from these into the rich 
field of Oriental tongues, Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, 
and then back again to Danish, Bohemian, 
Icelandic, Russian, Portuguese, and others, 
all too numerous to mention. It followed 
naturally that such a scholar as he became 
found an opening to a higher walk of life than 
that symbolised by the anvil. First a Grammar- 
School master, he later on became a journalist, a 
traveller, an author, anda lecturer. Some of Burritt’s 
earliest contributions to the American press were 
translations of the Icelandic Sagas; but he quickly 
developed into a teacher of the highest Christian 
political and commercial principles. As an advocate 
of peace doctrines, of the ocean penny postage, 
and of the higher law and mission of com: 
merce, he became widely known in the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. His extraordinary faculty 
as a linguist qualified him for a cosmopolitan 
Evangel ; and few men whom we can recall sur- 
passed him in the proud achievement of being all 
things to all men for the truth’s sake. 
enjoyed his private correspondence will recall his 
envelopes adorned with quaint devices, and in them 
will have discerned that advocacy of the brother- 
hood of men which was the dream of bis life, but 
to which we seem yet so far from attainment. 

Our friend has gone to his rest ; but the two 
great principles of his life remain, and must, as men 
learn to practise as well as profess Christian ideas, 
prevail until men shall learn war nomore. The 
idea which was revolutionary at the time of 
Augustus Casar—that of the great human brother- 
hood—was the central conviction of his soul; and 
impelled him to promote, with all the earnestness 
which characterised him, the principles of peace 
and free commercial exchange, Another great cer- 
tainty with him was the progressive tendency of 
the world—a force so potent as to subdue even 
Conservatism to its purposes. On one occasion 
on presenting a friend with his photograph, being 
asked to attach his autograph, he complied, adding 
the words of the illustrious Italian heretic Galileo, 
who, after he had recanted his theory of tbe earth 
moving round the eun, said, ‘‘Still it moves.” 
Pregnant with truth are those small words, in 
senses intellectual and moral as well as physical. 
**T love those words,” said Elihu Burritt, as he laid 
down the pen. They lived after Galileo and they 
will live after Burritt ; and the truth which is in 
them will germinate until the dream of the dis- 
tinguished American will be realised; and the 
‘* bond of brotherhood” will draw men together in 
love, and commercial greed and national quarrels 
will be the evil visions of a disordered fancy in an 
age of peace on earth, goodwill toward men, 
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HELPS FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

A few words on the above subject may not be 
out of place, as a supplement to the article on 
‘Village Clubs” which appeared in a recent 
number. These village clubs being so very un- 
gallant as to refuse, with one solitary exception, to 
acmit women as members, makes it incumbent to 
show that clubs may exist, and even flourish, 
though open to women only. When these are 
proved to be self-supporting and successful, our 
male friends will doubtless be willing to open their 
doors to us or to absorb us into their own societies, 
since, as we all know, nothing succeeds like 
success. 

It is by no means a new undertaking for ladies to 
hire a room or to open a part of their own house in 
order to give instruction, whether religious or 
secular, to young women in business, It is, how- 
ever, a work that has been carried out very quietly 
and unostentatiously by voluntary labour, and 
hence the details of their plans and the results are 
almost unknown. 7 

An association for providing homes for working 
girls has been lately formed in London, but this, 
though a most desirable object, involves the expen- 
diture of a large amount of energy and money. 
The scheme we have before us now is far less 
ambitious, and is, also, one that can be carried out 
by almost any lady. 

The main object in the formation of a ‘* Young 
Women’s reading room, club, or institute,” whichever 
name may be preferred, is to obtain the use of some 
pleasant rooms where the girls employed in shops, 
milliners, and others who are occupied through the 
day, servants included, may go, when their work is 
over, to find a welcome, the companionship and 
friendship of ladies, andinstruction. The utility of 
the work will be recognised when we refer to 
some of the results later on, The necessity will be 
at once acknowledged by any who reflect that 
when these girls have finished their day’s 
work a great number of them have abso 
lutely no occupation whatever, and Dr. Watts’s 
rhyme as to the evils that are the result 
of idle hands is too trite even to quote, It 
is true that in some large establishments every 
provision is made for the comfort and happiness of 
the employés, and were this a universal custom it 
would obviate, or at least lessen, the necessity of 
providing young women’s clubs. It is, however, 
the exception rather than the rule for young women 
to reside in the houses where they are employed, 
and a great number have no homes, for their 
lodgings are altogether unworthy of this name, so 
that when the shops are closed they have no place 
of resort but the streets, the theatres, and such 
low places of amusement as may be within the 
reach of their small means. They are certainly 
not to be blamed for spending as little time as 
possible in their dismal and often crowded rooms, 
and this being the case it surely becomes a privilege 
for those who recognise the dangers surrounding 
these ignorant, friendless girls, to provide some 
cheerful sitting-room, where ladies may be found 
who will take a personal interest in each mem- 
ber, so that none may know any longer what it is 
to be an utterly friendless and forlorn unit amongst 


a mass of strangers, as many a country girl in 
London at present does. 

The necessity, however, of opening such rooms is 
not confined to London. The girls, especially those 
apprenticed to milliners and dressmakers, begin 
business before they have had time to find out the 
value of school instruction, and they grow up often 
ignorant of everything beyond the little round of 
work to which their time and thoughts have been 
coufined, This ignorance, as they gradually find 
out to their cost, prevents them from ever getting 
beyond the wretched pay of a work-room girl ; so 
that many women have to support themselves— 
providing food, lodging, clothes, everything—on a 
sum varying from 3s, to 5s. a week. This may not 
be the lowest figure even ; it is the sum earned in 
some large and most respectable houses of businesr. 

The great wonder is, and we believe has been so 
to all who have engaged in this work, that after 
long hours of labour these girls should come for- 
ward not only willing, but actually thirsting, to 
learn. It has been found in almost every case that 
games, story-books, and the like, possess very little 
attraction. The one desire seems to be for instruc- 
tion, and even if this desire occasionally takes 
curious shapes, so that ornamental rather than use- 
ful subjects are the favourite ones, still the desire 
is there, and is in itself a good thing. Itis, doubtless, 
a great advantage to have a home, as well asa reading- 
room, wherever it may be possible, but that is, as 
we said, both an expensive and an anxious work, - 
while a mere reading-room, open in the evening 
only, with, it may be, light refreshmeuts—tea, 
coffee, and bread and butter at a low price—can be 
made self-supporting, and needs a comparatively | 
trifling amount of labour. The members pay a 
small subscription, and this will generally be 
sufficient to cover all expenses, if ladies or gentle- 
men can be found toteach voluntarily. It seems 
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desirable that every town should be provided with 
some institute of the kind, and we believe that 
many ladies, when the want is brought before them, 
will be ready to take up the work. It is quite 
certain that any who do engage in it will speedily 
find themselves repaid for their trouble by the 

titude and intervst of the girls, and by the 
riendliness and mutual helpfulness that spring up 
almost as if by magic. 

Experience, however, differs somewhat as to the 
readiness of the girlsto learn. Oneladysaysthey must 
almost be coaxed to come at all, and be persuaded 
to learn as though they were conferring and not 
pened | a benefit, though this feeling after a time 
wears off. In other cases there is a touching eager- 
ness to be taught, and the gratitude that is expressed 
is as entirely spontaneous as it is heartfelt, ‘‘ This is 
what we have so long wanted,” says one ; another, 
with Irish exaggeration, says, with tears in her eyes, 
** We never cared about learning when we were at 
school, and now we are just murdering ourselves by 
our ignorance ”’—a forcible way of expressing the 
material advantages that knowledge confers. It 
will, perhaps, be hardly credited that any of the 
respectable young women whom we meet in shops 
should be unable to read or write, but this, though 
it is, no doubt, exceptional, is yet a fact—the 
manager or a good-tempered companion making out 
the bills for them; while of reading absolutely 
nothing may be known beyond the printed headings 
of the goods to be sold. It is when money is needed 
that the want of knowledge is felt, and hence the 
scholars of this class, though their brains may be 
somewhat rusty, will be found willing, and no 
teacher needs to be told the differenee that this 
single fact will make in the progress of the learner. 
In two cases where no attraction was offered beyond 
that of a welcome and an opportunity for the study 
of various subjects, the nag for admission 
were so numerous as to almost embarrassing 
—in one town upwards of a hundred, and in the 
other about sixty, girls joining the classes during 
the first week of opening. This was the more 
remarkable that it occurred in Ireland, where the 
difficulty of uniting Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants in the work had to be overcome. In these 
cases it is of course only secular instruction that 
can be given, but the union, even for secular work, 
is a hopeful sign for Ireland, and would not, it is 
said, have been possible a few years ago. 

It is impossible to say what negative good may 
not be the result of such institutes. Crime pre- 
vented cannot be formulated into statistics as crime 
cured may be. It is none the less certain that 
much evil would be prevented were a home and a 
friend thus brought within the reach of workin 
girls, the chief sources of temptation, idleness en 
an unoccupied mind, being at the same time 
removed from them. The benefits of the institute 
may be further increased by imparting some instruc- 
tion in domestic economy and physiology ; for it is 
notorious that shop girls, factory girls, and the 
like, make the worst possible wives for working-men, 
simply because their whole life and work have been 
in a totally different direction from that of houee- 
hold management. It is a subject, too, that is only 
now beginning to be taught, or even to attract 
attention, in our Board schools, while it is entirely 
n ted in alinost every school of a_ higher 
classes. Mothers, having obtained their own scanty 
knowledge from experience, are generally unable, 
as well as unwilling, to impart even the little they 
know to their daughters, and some instruction in 

these practical matters is one of the first steps 
towards the improvement and elevation of our 
working claeses. Some, of course, will never 
have houses of their own to manage, but there 
was never a woman yet to whom a knowledge 
of domestic economy—of her own body, of 
the eo of children, and of the treat- 

prevention of sickness—was of no 

value. That branch of instruction forms then one 
element of real and permanent usefulness; but, 
until our women of all classes become more sen- 
sible, we fear it will not, in itself, prove at‘ractive ; 
and it will be necessary to teach other compara- 
tively useless subjects in order to draw any number 
er. It is difficult, however, to call any sub- 

ject ‘‘ useless,” since all form some means of mental 
training and a test of at least one virtue, that of 
verance. Moreover, one lady who long con- 
Snoted classes in London—for young men and 
women ther—states that, owing to the know- 
ledge of French gained at her institute, two girls 
obtained situations in a telegraph office, and two 
others were placed in the first publishing house 
that was opened to women, while one railway clerk 


to a responsible post abroad at a 


was promoted 

salary of 1,000/. per annum. Such are some of the 
more tangible results; but we do not, by an 
means, consider these the chief ones. The friend- 
ship offered, the refined and religious tone—even 
where direct religious instruction is not given— 
afford the great means of benefitting this class. 
Every town would be the better, not only for 
working men’s clubs, but aleo for working women’s 
clubs or reading-rooms. Of course we are not here 
advocating the establishment of working women’s 
colleges on the large and comprehensive scale of 
the London College—this would need professional 


aid ; but equally useful work may be done on a 


smaller and more modest scale. The success of the 


London College has, however, been so great that it 


has been, as we anticipated would be the case, 
affiliated to the Working Men’s Colle 
well-known lecturers as Professor Morley, Mrs. 
Fawoett, Dr. Todhunter, and others, 


/ some legislative restraint on the unrestricted 


3; and such 


_ are there 
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DRS. RICHARDSON AND BUCKNILL ON 
TEMPERANCE.* 


Dr. Richardson is to be commended for the 
earnestness and eloquence with which he ex- 
pounds his views concerning the evils which are 
produced among us by the fearful prevalence of 
drinking customs. Those who do not accept all 
his conclusions yet must honour the aims at 
which he directs his arguments and enthusiasm. 
We cannot profess ourselves to be fally con- 
vinced that the total abstinence which he so 
strenuously enforces is desirable as a universal 
habit. When writers and men of science of 
such eminence as Sir James Paget, and those 
who recently confirmed his conclusions ia the 
Contemporary Review, assure us that a moderate 
and regulated use of alcohol is beneficial to | 
some persons, it is difficult to assent to theories | 
which assume that these accomplished men are | 
utterly deluded and mistaken. And yet, in the 

existing state of society, it appears to us that 

moderation with a strong bias towards entire 

abstinence is a sounder position than modera- 

tion with a sturdy self-assertion in favour of 

freedom and indulgence. The arguments that 

chiefly move us in Dr. Richardson’s writings 
are not the physiologic and scientific: they 

seem to us, as a rule, too onesided and too 
suspiciously demonstrative. But the social 
reasons for extreme moderation, bordéring on 

abstinence, appear to us more forcible. ‘The 
enormous waste of national resources that is 

owing to the one vice of over-drinking (not 

necessarily to the point of drunkenness) calls for 

the earnest consideration’ of all who live for 
social aims and are not absorbed in merely 
individual pursuits. “Society hasa right to pro- 

tect itself as much as it can against such a 
frightful evil. 

Jr. Bucknill discusses, with considerable 
force and acumen, some of the remedies 
for confirmed drunkenness which have been 
proposed, and his conviction, from observa- 
tion both in England and America, is that the 

establishment of inebriate asylums, with legal 
control over their inmates, is impracticable. 

We agree with him; but not entirely for the 
reasons which he alleges. He thinks that to 

incarcerate a drunkard as a lunatic is imprac- 
ticable—because after a few days’ seclusion he 
becomes to all intents a sane man, and has as 
much right to hisliberty as any recovered lunatic 
whom the commissioners may discover unjustly 
detained after the paroxysm is over. We do not 
think the difficulty is of this kind. No one would 
be put under this kind of restraint until proper 
precautions had been taken to ascertain that he 
requires it. And when that is once ascertained 
the period of detention must be fixed by reasons 
of general come which do not apply to 
the ordinary lunatic. It is, however, we think 
impracticable to deal thus with drunkenness, 


not because of any over-careful regard for the 
liberty of those self-made serfs of appetite, but 
because of the huge mass that would have to be 
dealt with. ‘The evil is too big to be handled in 


too cumbrous and costly. 

The truth is, without indulging in any 
paralysing fatalism, we must at present 
accept the situation as inevitable, and 
ata the mischief, not by any one rule- 
of-thumb process, but by all the neutra- 
lising agencies that can be brought to bear on 
it, by personal abstinence and influence in 
favour of moderation or abstinence—by religious 
and educational efforts to augment the healthy 
forces of character and establish a sentiment of 
self-respect that will make intemperance in- 
tolerable—by all kinds of sanitary improve- 
ments which remove the devitalising and 
deteriorating physical agencies which prepare 
the way for intemperance, and, we think, by 


sale of alcoholic poisors and the wholesale 
multiplication of gin-shops. 

We quite agree with Dr. Bucknill in con- 
demning the sentimental weakness which would 
treat drunkenness as a disease rather than a 
vice. It is doubtless both; but even where it 
becomes disease, it does not, except in rare and 
quite exceptional cases, cease to be also crime. 
To shut up dipsomaniacs in luxurious asylums 
with every careful provision for their creature 
comforts, with billiards and all sorts of amuse- 
ments, is an affront to one’s moral sense. A 
drunkard is a degraded being, whether he is a 
‘‘ gentleman ”’ or a clown, and for his own sake 


* Dialogues on Drink. By Dr. RicuHarpson. (Lon- 
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A Ministry of Health and other Addresses, By Dr. 
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listened to with avidity by the genuine working 


this way—the machinery would soon become | 
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it is most desirable, if he is subjected to any 
restraint, that his weakened will should be put 
under stern discipline, and that his hitherto 
wasted powers should be turned to useful and 
even laborious occupation. The fine shades of 
distinction that separate vice from crime are 
net easy to recognise, and it may sometimes be 
quite unnecessary to observe the distinction. 
Indeed, the suggestion has been made, with a 
considerable amount of plausibility, that all 
criminal acts should be treated in a perfectly 
uniform way as pro tanto proofs of insanity, 
with the application of such a kind and amount 
of restraint as the particular case suggests. 

The most startling and convincing facts to 
enforce either moderation or abstinence—-which.- 
ever brief the advocate may hold—are to be 
found not so much in special cases as in the 
large mass of impoverishment and evil of all 
kinds that is produced by drink. The too 
common fault of temperance advocates is to 
romance on individual cases, and fetch a moral, 
or force one, regardless of logic and probability. 
Dr. Richardson, we think, might find plenty of 
warning illustrations without venturing on the 
utterly gratuitous assumption that Shake- 
speare was a drunkard. He supposes that 
‘*the poet led a merry life and a short one” — 
that he himself yielded to the ‘‘ spell of drink ” 
‘‘You read the fact,” he says, ‘‘ between the 
lines whenever he touches on the subject of 
drink.” ‘We presume that Dr. Richardson 
alludes to the tradition handed down by the 
Rey. John Ward, vicar of Stratford in the 
seventeenth century, that Shakespeare died of a 
fever contracted after a drunken debauch which 
he shared with Drayton and Ben Jonson. 
Whatever credibility may attach to this, and it 
is not quite incredible, seeing it was written by 
a clergyman resident at Stratford not fifty years 
after William Shakespeare’s death, it seems to 
us that only a creative imagination can find in- 
dications of oinomania in the Shakesperian 
dramas. Those who remember Macready’s 
marvellous impersonation of King Lear can 
recall their almost irresistible impression that 
the actor himself must have been the weak, 
tottering, mad'old man that they saw before them. 
And nothing can be more unjust than to invest 
Shakespeare's own personality with the aittri- 
butes which he presents before us in his cha- 
racters with such marvellous fidelity. This 

rocess of ‘‘reading between the lines”? may 
indicate sagacity, but is quite as likely to degene- 
rate into rash and baseless assumption, or to 
the reaffirmation of foregone conclusions. The 
tradition we have referred to is exactly one of 
those bits of unsavoury gossip which no genuine 
admirer of the author of Hamlet and Lear can 
reconcile with the majestic personage that lurks 
obscurely behind those great creatures, and 
which made Mr. Hallam indignantly protest 
against the grovelling criticism which can find 
only an earthly Shakespeare bespattered with 
mire, but misses the heavenly Shakespeare 
altogether. So, we venture to think, it will be 
as long as the hopeless attempt is continued to 
find commentaries on the greatest name in 
literature in the babble and gossip of Stratford- 
on-Avon. : 


Dr. Richardson discusses other topics besides 
temperance—such as the organisation of a State 
department to take cognisauce of matters con- 
nected with health, educational high pressure, 
cremation, burial, aud other modes of disposing 
of the dead, and other topics. He is generally 
interesting ; but his styleis, beggiag his pardon, 
often too dilute and watery. He discusses the 
hindrances to abstinence with wearisome 
iteration.* Moreover, there is a pedagogic, 
superior-person air, a scientific elevation 
above the ‘‘vyulgar” and the laity, which 
sometimes rilesus. Unscientific beings though 
we are, we could, we think, digest a little 
stronger and more condensed scientific meat, 
and dispense with some of the bland and patro- 
nising affability with which it is served up for 
our repast. We should scarcely think it worth 
while to notice this were it not that it is rather 
a prevalent fashion with a large class of semi- 
Scientific writers to address the public du 
haut en bas, and smile sweetly upon us when 
we should much preier strong and straight- 
forward intellectual business. But Dr. Richard- 
son is so good a worker in many ways, and his 
aims are, as a rule, so discreet, that we are 
thankful fur his excellent teaching and souud 
advice, and wish for him a quite unlimited 
following of couverts to sobriety and sanitary 


wisdom. | 
For the benefit of our dinner-giving readers, 

we cannot forbear giving the following lesson 

in domestic economy of an astute and sagacious 


| mind. It is from ihe Dialogues :— 


Jurvidicus, I am quite sure that the presence at table 
of a total abstainer moderates immensely the quantity 
of wine that is taken. A well-known man at the Bar, 
who in his day had been more famous in his colleye- 


Habitual Di and Insane Drunkards. B 
Dr. BUCKNILL, (London: Macmillan, 1878.) ’ 


ball than in his and who, I am sorry to say,is 
payicg the forfeit for eminence, has made a calous 
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lation that, at a dinner-party of twelve, one stanch 
and well-known teetotaler reduces the wine-drinkers to 
five and a half. 

Physicus. That is to say, the eleven, who are not 
abstainers, only take half the wine which they would 
take, if the twelfth, who is an abstainer, were not 


present. 

Juridicus, Exactly ; and thereforofthe sly old fox 
now never gives a dinner without entertaining one 
abstainer at least, two if he can get them. It is a 
wonderful saving in the course of a year. - (P. 39.) 


FOLK LORE IN THE WEST OF SCOT- 
LAND,* 


It is a peculiar circumstance that just as folk- 
lore seemed to be dying out from ‘among us, 
the.interest in it has been generally awakened. 
A Folk-lore Society has within the past 
year been started, and is likely to do good 
work. The check which mutual conference 
and mutual criticism should bring will 
be as necessary as it is salutary. For it isin 
the transition when belief still contends with 
the scepticism bred of freer intercourse with a 
wider world that caution and discrimination 
are most of all necessary. The railway, the 
telegraph, the newspaper, the general enlighten- 
ing tendencies that are abroad, school-boards 
included, tend not only to make the believers 
shy of communicating what they may still 
believe, but, it may be, inclined to mix up and 
to play hoaxes—to put their own colour and 
their own point into the version, and thus to 
rob it of all value for critical and comparative 
purposes. It is very needful, therefore, that, as 
Mr. W.R.S. Ralston said recently, the collectors 
of folk-lore should be at once slow to receive 
and slow to generalise. Nothing is more 
natural than that now collection should become 
a fashion, but it can never be too clearly under- 
stood that a random dash in amongst a strange 
people for the purpose of gaining a knowledge 
of their old-fashioned traditionary beliefs needs 
to be conducted with uncommon tact, very 
quick observation, and keen perception of 
character. In fact, a long and intimate daily 
acquaintance with them is almost essential to 
success in the work. 

Mr. Napier comes before us with these qnalifi- 
cations, and in this most admirable book has 
presented us with a mort careful, compact, and 
reliable account of the superstitions of the dis- 
trict in which he was born and bred, and in 
which he has lived and worked. His volume is 
not the result of any sudden impulse; of a 
‘‘hohby” lightly taken up to be probably as 
lightly laid down again; but is the outcome of 
long study, observation, and much serioue 
thought. It is admirably arranged; he writes 
in a clear and simple manner, and communicates 
his facts without any pretension beyond that of 
a faithful reporter, while he is in reality much 
more than this. If all the districts in our 
country were equally well done, the Folk-lore 
Society would have abundant material on which 
to speculate, and from which to generalise. 

Mr. Napier, in a short introduction, takes a 
general view of the inward: condition of the 
people amongst whom such superstitions pre- 
vailed, and also the circumstances under which 
they lived ; dwelling on one explanation which 
suffices to cover much — the inveterately 
anthropomorphic tendency of the human mind. 
This is, on the whole, a valuable suggestive 
addition to the philosophy of folk-lore. He 
then begins with the folk-lore of the West of 
Scotland, relating to birth and childhood, then 
proceeds to speak of marriage and death, after 
that to second-sight, witchcraft, and, next, to 
charms and counter charms. Then come super- 
stitions relating to animals and plants, and 
following that the appendix, which brings to 
bear on the origin of the more celebrated 
Scottish festivals a very great amount of learn- 
ipg, and very ably traces their origin back to a 
remote antiquity. We can only afford Space to 
give two extracts—one dealing with one aspect 
of the very widely -diffused belief in the evil eye, 
and the other with that odd superstition against 
burying the finger nails or hair—which seems 
to be a survival of some element of fire worship. 

I have quite a vivid remembrance of being myself the 
uBnepPy victim of an evil eye. I had taken what is 
called a dwining, which baffled all ordinary experience ; 
and, therefore, it was surmised I had “ got a blink of 
an ill e’e.” To remove this evil influence I was sub- 
jected to the following operation, which was prescribed 
and superintended| by a neighbour ‘‘skilly”’ in such 
matters :—A sixpence was borrowed from a neighbour, 
a good fire was kept burning in the grate, the door was 
locked, and I was placed upon a chair in frout of the 
fire. The operator, an old woman, took a tablespoon 
aud filled it with water. With the sixpence she then 
lifted as much salt as it could carry, and both were put 
into the water inthespoon. ‘The water was then stirred 
with the forefinger till the salt was dissolved. Tben the 


* Folk Lore; or, Superstitious Beliefs in the West of 
Scotland within this century, with an Appendix showing 
the probable relation of the modern festivals of Christ- 
mas, May Day, St. John’s Day, and Halloween, to 
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soles of my feet and the palms of my hands were bathed 
with this solution thrice, and after these bathings I was 
made to taste the solution three times, The operator 
then drew her wet forefinger across my brow—called 
scoring aboon the breath. The remaining contents of the 
spoon she then cast right over the fire, saying, as she 
did so, ‘‘ Guid preserve frae @ skaith.” These were 
the first words permitted to be spoken during the opera- 
tion, I was then put to bed, and, in attestation of the 
efficacy of the charm, recovered. To my knowledge this 
operation has been performed within these forty years, 
and probably in many outlying country places it is still 
practised, 


And again :— 

It was not considered lucky to pare the nails of a 
child under one year old, and when the operation was 
performed the mother was careful to collect every scrap 
of the cuttings and burn them, It was considered a 
great offence for any person, other than a mother or 


near relation in whom every confidence could be placed, 


to cut a baby’s nails ; if some forward, officious person 
showld do this, and baby afterwards be taken ill, this 
would give rise to grave suspicions of evil influence 
being at work. The same remarks apply to the cutting 
of a baby’s hair. I have seen the door locked during 
hair cutting, and the floor swept afterwards and the 
sweepings burned, lest perchance any hairs might remain 
and be picked up by an enemy. Dr. Livingstone, in 
his book on the Zambesi, mentions the existence of a 
similar practice among some African tribes. ‘* They 
carefully collect, and afterwards burn or bury, the hair 
lest any of it fall into the hands of a witch.” Mr. 
Munter mentions that the same practice is common 
amongst the Patagonians, and the practice extends to 
adults. He says that after bathing, which they do 
every morning, ‘‘the men’s hair is dressed by their 
wives, daughters, or sweethearts, who take the greatest 
care to burn the hairs that may be brushed out, as 
they fully believe that spells may be wrought by evil- 
intentioned persons who can obtain a piece of their 
hair. From the same idea, after cutting their nails, the 


} parings are carefully committed to the flames.” 


We very cordially recommend this neat little 
volume to all who may be interested in the sub- 
ject of which it treats. By them it will, we 
venture to say, be not only read, but kept in a 
handy place on the library shelves. 


BELLEW’S AFGHANISTAN AND THE 
AFGHANS.* 


In the present crisis of the Afghan contro- 
versv—Shere Ali dead, and therefore one of the 
immediate causes of the present unfortunate 
war removed—we do not know any work which 
will give the reader such a thoroughly sugges- 
tive Anglo-Indian view of the Imperial ques- 
tion as the one before us. Differing although 
we do, and differing almost altogether, from the 
writer’s principles, we are bound to recognise 
his authority. Few men, we suppose, could 
write with greater weight—derived from large 
knowledge and observation—than the author, 
and whatever he says is to be received with 
respect. Anglo-Indians would probably go 
farther than this: they would almost say 
that his authority should command not 
only respect but deference. We do not go so 
far, because we think—although it may surprise 
him that anyone should say so—that his views 
are, to a great extent, provincial, and that they 
are throughout coloured by Anglo- Indian 
temper and prejudice. And of the existence of 
such a temper and prejudice none but the most 
ignorant needs to be informed. 

Our author has spent twenty-two years “ on 
and about the frontier of Afghanistan,” and he 
has very decisive opinions concerning both the 
wrongs and the rights of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. To begin with, he appears to resent 
the non-appearance of the late unfortunat 
Ameer at the ‘‘ Myers’ Circus affair,’”’ other- 
wise the ‘‘Imperial Assemblage” at Delhi, as 
‘contemptuous,’ as though an independent 
ruler had not the right to decline an invitation 
to any such assemblage. He thoroughly believes 
in every sort of danger from Russia. He insists 
on our taking the management of Afghan affairs 
into our own hands, for that ‘‘is a duty we owe to 
ourselves.” Russia, of course, has no such duty 
owing to herself. On the contrary, she ‘‘ has 
no possible business to interfere.” In these 
views, taken straight from the preface, we have 
the normal, prejudiced, provincial, one- eyed 
Anglu-Indian in perfection, and as we shall see, 
he, as Americans would say, ‘‘ develops himself 
considerably ” as he goes along. 

Mr. Bellew’s sketch of the recent history of 
Afghanistan and the Afghans—a sketch with 
which his work commences—is written alto- 
gether in the temper which we have already 
indicated. We have been entirely to blame in 
so long delaying action to coerce the Afghan 
authorities ito proper submission, and in 
giving way to such “‘ longsuffering, patience, and 
ccnciliatory goodwill.’ The history starts and 
ends with this. The narrative is lively, but, as 
history, it would be better if it were not written 
altogether from the greedy, we might almost 
add the cowardly, Anglo-Indian point of view. 
Noticing the results of the Sikh war, our 
author clearly regrets that we did not, at its 
conclusion, take more territory than we were 
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entitled to by the law of conquest ; for all that 
we did was this— 


In fact we took up and accepted the frontier tho 
Sikh happened to possess at the time we conquered him, 
and no more. The merits or the demerits of the line as 
a defensive frontier were never preconsidered. The 
line was simply adopted as the heritage of our triumph 
over its Sikh possessor. And this is the true and the 
only explanation of our position along a line of frontier 
so indefensible against external assault, and so weak 
strategically as a peaceable and secure boundary. 


In fact, this was not ‘a scientific frontier.” 
The proper one is described, but we need not 
trouble our 1eaders with geographical details. 
Only this, as an emphatic expression of opinion 
in fayour of the necessity of * rectification ’’— 


No Government but a great, powerful, enlightened, 
and benevolent one, such as is ours, could have 
held such a frontier as we have done during the 
thirty years of our tenure of it; notwithstanding 
that we have had» to carry fully as many military 
expeditions of a punitive kind more or less far 
into the hills beyond it. And to this course of 
retaliation we were compelled, be it remembered, 
during a period of unbroken peace with the indepen- 
dent States beyond it. So lorg as peace with these 
continued, or was assured, the inconvenience of a faulty 
frontier-line might have been endured as a necessary 
evil. But in the absence of such assurance of our safety 
the line becomes untenable, and the instinct of self- 
preservation renders its rectification an indispensable 
necessity. What this rectification should be, and where 
in advance we should take up our final position—for I 
take it for granted that a retrograde step is out of the 
question altogether—is the most momentous question 
that now requires the matured consideration and well- 
weighed decision of the British nation. And upon the 
manner in which they settle it will depend the safety 
and endurance of the Empire. With our froutier 
neighbour an open enemy, there is no question of the 
necessity for a rectification of the frontier—a frontier 
which is pierced in front by a dozen passes, not one of 
which is in our hands, whilst an unbridged river of the 
first magnitude, and annually flooded for four months, 
flows in rear—the question is the nature and extent of 
this necessary rectification ; for so long as he remained 
our friend and we could rely upon bis loyalty, the terri- 
tory of our neighbour was our real frontier; and on 
those terms it served our purpose to leave it in its keep- 
ing. Those conditions being reversed, a change—the 
nature of which has to be decided—becomes for us a 
matter of inevitable necessity. 


There is no question here, it will be seen, of 
how the ‘‘ open enemy ’”’ has become one, and 
not a hint that we ourselves have made 
him one. However, the recent events are 
described farther on. It is frankly stated 
how Shere Ali came to feel aggrieved with 
and injured at our proceedings, and, in fact, 
‘‘sulky and sore,” as, perhaps, from his point 
of view, he was justified in being. But our 
author has only one point of view—the provin- 
cial Anglo-Indian. ‘This independent chief, in 
fact, had all along been treated with ‘‘ forbear- 
ance,” and even with generosity. In the end, 
however, and notwithstanding all, Shere Ali 
‘‘ allowed himself to be entoiled in the web of 
Russian intrigue and seduction ”—that dreadful 
turnip ghost which makes every Anglo-Indian 
turn pale. 

Well, the war came. Why? Of course, 
because ‘Shere Ali was obdurate, and obsti- 
nately maintained his silence.” So, he was 
invaded, as we all know, because he said and did 
nothing. But now comes the most important 
part of the work—important because the author 
may be taken to be one of the most reliable, as 
he is the most outspoken, of the Anglo-Indian 
tribe. The death of Shere Ali is an incident, 
probably a decisive one, but it caused a policy 
founded upon a principle. And this is how 
this policy is foreshadowed :— | 

We have now in entering Afghanistan to provide not 
only for its internal security and order, but we have also 
to provide for the safety of its frontiers against external 
aggression and intrigue, And the only way in which 
these objects of vital importance to the success of our 
enterprise, and of lasting benefit te the Empire, can be 
attained with any prospect of a satisfactory and stable 
result, is by our taking their arrangement, execution, 
and control directly into our own hands, With British 
garrisons at Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, and Balkh—for 
which the existing army of Iudia with but slight incre- 
ment is amply sufficient in ordinary times—Afghani- 
stan will be pacified, and Russia, in the direction of 
Persia and Bukhara, be deprived of an object of ambition 
and field of intrigue. 

This is plain! We are to annex and rule the 
whole of Afganistan. 

Mr. Bellew dates his preface from Lahore in 
December last. ‘The Governor-General has 
been there since, and probably has been well 
instilled with the views of an authoritative, if 
aggressive, writer. Be that, however, as it 
may, there can be little doubt that he expresses 
in this work the full Anglo-Indian policy. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


The plain story of the Zulu war by the editor in 
the Fortnightly Review is the most striking article 
in this number, and perhaps the most valuable 
paper which has yet been written on the subject. 
It is at white-heat with passionate indignation that 
the war should have been entered upon, and with 
condemnation of the policy of Sir Bartle Frere. 
It condemns also the antecedent policy of Sir 
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Theophilus Shepstone, by which the Transvaal 
Republic was annexed to British possessions, and 
affirms that that was the proximate cause of the 
present war. Sir Bartle Frere is quoted as saying 
that ‘‘Cetewayo was angered, as well as surprised, 
to find that by the annexation of the Transvaal he 
was now virtually surrounded by a Power even 
stronger than would have been the combination 
between his two former neighbours, whieh it had 
for years been the main policy of the Zulu rulers 
to prevent.” This admission does not, however, 
save Sir Bartle Frere from the severest judgment 
of the reviewer. The former occupants and rulers 
of the Transvaal had encroached upon territory be- 
longing to the Zulus, but which they maintained had 
been legally made over to them. A commission 
was appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Natal to inquire into the dispute between the Boers 
and the Zulus. Its verdict was in favour of the 
latter ; but by this verdict the High Commissioner 
has refused to act except under conditions the most 
exasperating to the Zulus, Those conditions, as set 
out in the Memorandum of Terms to be proposed to 
Cetewayo, Mr. Morley considers, are the answers 
to the questions, ‘‘ Why are we at war with Cete- 
wayo, and what are the reasons why, in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s judgment, the English nation ought to be 
willing to expend thousands of lives and millions 
of money?” We deeply regret that in this severe 
jadgment upon Sir Bartle Frere, a hitherto deeply 
respected philanthropist, the missionaries are, and 
we fear justly, included. The fact is too painfully 
evident that the Church of Christ often fails in its 
fidelity to the principles of peace and goodwill to 
man, It it shocking that a bishop should vote for 
an Afghan war on the pretext that victorious armies 
open a door for the Gospel of Christ ; and that a 
preacher in Grahamstown should advocate “‘ a resort 
to arms te enforce any measure which has the welfare 
of these tribes as its chief object.” This preacher is 
referred to by Sir Bartle Frere as a thoughtful reli- 
gious man. 

And what is the difference between him asks Mr. 
Morley, “‘ and the monks of old, who incited Cortes and 
his a ypc ee to light the fires of the Inquisition 
am e unfortunate natives of South America. It 
would be only too easy, for, alas the satire is as old as 

ristianity, to mock at the priests of the creed of 
brotherly love and meekness and charity wading 


through slaughter to a pulpit, to preach how blessed are 
the peacemakers.” 


Mr. Frederick Harrison’s first impressions of the 
French Republic are that its leaders are too timid 
and conservative. Mr. Mill’s second paper on 
Socialism ” is a criticism of the Socialistic views 
as set out in his first paper. We have, therefore, 
to wait until next month to know what Mr. Mill’s 
own views were, ‘‘ An American view of American 
Competition” affords an instructive insight into 
the sources of American prosperity and social 
equality. They are said to be fivefold—education, 
manhood suffrage, the easy acquisition of land, 
the savings banks, and the absence of a standing 
army. Among other advantages of secular primary 
instruction is that it destroys sectarian bitterness. 
The following anecdote is one which will specially 
commend itself to those who desire the liberation 
of religion from State and other control. 


The absence of sectarian prejudice was lately illus- 
trated in a notable way in St. Louis, Missouri. One of 
the principal Baptist churches was burned ; the next 
day the pew received offers from eight Christian 
congregations of several denominations to use their 
churches half of each Sunday, but. all these were 
deciined in favour of the offer of the Jows, whose Rabbi 
urged the use of their synagogue on the ground that 
his own con tion did not need it on Sunday at all ; 
and in the Jewish synagogue, on the following Sunday 
and since, the worship of the God of Jew and Gentile 
has been conducted under Christian forms. 


‘Out of the 283 county members for the United 
Kingdom 193 are Conservatives and only 90 


leading members of the party seemed to take plea- 


Liberals. Of this minority of Liberals the English 
counties send only 26 against 146 Conservaties ; the 
Welsh counties 7 against 8 ; the Scotch, 16 against 
16 ; while the Irish counties return a majority of 
41 Liberals against 23 Conservatives.” Mr. Bear, 
in an interesting article on ‘‘ The Liberal Party 


and the Farmers,” raises the questions, What are! articles appropriate to the circumstances of the 
the causes of this alienation of Liberals and agri- | present time deserve notice: ‘‘ The Bankruptcy of 
culturists, and what is the remedy? Amongst the India,” by H. M. Hyndman; and ‘* Banking and 
former he reckons, ‘‘the decided antagonism to Commercial Legislation,” by Henry R. Grenfell. 


farmers that the Liberal party had exhibited 


thronghout their long tenure of power. They bave ' more purely literary and philosophical this month 
never buried the hatchet drawn in the great Free- | than usual, The Rev. J. LI. Davies opens with a 
trade fight. They have massed tenants with land- | Paper on ‘* Belief in Christ : its Relation to Miracles 
lords as making up the country party, against and to Evolution.” We have read this paper with 


which they have pitted the party of the towns. 
The great majority which they had in the last Par- 
liament rendered them disdainful, and they ap- 
peared to think they could afford to dispense with 
the support of the farmers altogether. Not only 
did they neglect the interest of English and Scotch 
tenants while they were in power, but some of the 


| 
| 


sure in thwarting these men. Mr. Lowe proposed 
to tax their horses—the working machinery of 
their industry—and all but laughed them to scorn 
when they appealed to him to reduce or repeal the 
malt-tax. Mr, Forster constantly showed his 
hostility by his utter absence of consideration 
for their interests in the prevention of cattle 
disease, Mr, Mill, and many with him, denied the 
justice of compensating men whose cattle were 
compulsorily killed for the public benefit. Ad- 
vanced Liberals tried to force on the farmers the 
utterly impracticable half-time system in rela- 
tion to education.” This indictment is ex- 
panded and enforced by much cogent reasoning on 
Mr. Bear’s part. He considers that no fundamental 
reform of agricultural abuses will be undertaken by 
the Conservatives, and he therefore proceeds to 
inquire what the Liberals can do, and should do, 
His reply seems to us a most sensible one. Let 
them take Free Agriculture as their watchword. 
We would earnestly press this paper on the atten- 
tion of all Liberal politicians ; the time is coming 
when they will be forced to face the land question. 
They will scarcely find a better introduction to a 
difficult subject than in the concluding portion of 
Mr. Bear’s article, 

The Nineteenth Century concludes with an article 
by Lord Blachford on ‘‘The Causes of the Zulu 
War,” which should be read in connection with 
that with which the Fortnightly Review opens. It 
is written in defence of the Home Government, and 
its success is the condemnation of their agents at 
the Cape. Sir Theophilus Shepstone is said to have 
gone somewhat beyond his instructions in annexing 
the Transvaal, and Sir Bartle Frere was warned by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that war should be 
avoided. Lord Blachford agrees with Mr. Morley 
that it was the gain of a new province which has 
caused us the loss of friendliness with the Zulus. 
He says :— 

By a kind of political necessity, we find ourselves 
obliged to take over with the Transvaal the ill-omened 
traditions of Boer policy. We find ourselves involved 
in wars which we have not occasioned, in which I see 
we cannot get any effectual backing from those from 
whom we inherit them, and by engaging in which we 


forfeit our own best inheritance—our reputation among 
the natives for justice and moderation. 


The article on ‘*The Philosophy of the Pure 
Sciences—The Universal Statements of Arithmetic ” 
will have a painful interest, owing to the death of 
its author. Professor Clifford died at Madeira last 
week, at the early age of thirty-four. He had 
been suffering for some time from consumption, 
and had gone to Madeira to restore his health. He 
was second wrangler and first Smith’s Prizeman 
in 1867, the following year he became a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. After leaving the 
University he became Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and Mechanics at the University College, 
London. He was a mathematical genius of tke 
highest order, and as such his death will be widely 
lamented. ‘‘A Grave Perplexity before Us” is 
the title which Mr. Greg has yiven to his article. 
In the recent examples of the strife between labour 
and capital, tbis difficulty has prominently come 
under our notice. A great deal of the distress 
recently experienced by the working classes has 
been ‘‘enormously aggravated and prolonged by 
their own mistaken and perverse proceedi ngs.” The 
action of those who go out on strike does not only 
affect them, but frequently causes other workmen 
to lose their employment. How are the various 
applicants for relief to be dealt with? Who are 
the ratepayers on whom the burden falls? Mr. 
Greg states the difficulty, but does not in this 
article attempt to answer it. ‘'The Place of Will 
in Evolution” is discussed by the Rev. T. W. Fowle, 
and ‘‘ The Meaning of Life,” by St. George Mivart. 
Mr. Galton gives us some curious facts relating to 
mind, action, and its measurement, under the title 
of ‘* Psychometric Facts.” Mr. Gladstone adds to 
his hitherto published ‘‘ Homeric Studies ” another 
on ‘*Epithets of Movement in Homer.” Two 


The Contmporary Review is leas political and 


some surprise at its publication. It was written, 
we imagine, for a less gencral audience than the 
readers of the Contemporary, for whom it seems 
to us unsuited. The doctrine of evolution is not 
yet sufficiently established among scientific persons, 
nor sufficiently known to the general public, to 
allow of the consideration of its relation to a belief 


Le 


in Christ. Such a discussion is premature. Miracles 
are not the basis of faith, says Mr. Davies ; they 
are not made the basis by Christ or by His apostles, 
This is true to a certain extent, but Christ raid, 
Believe Me for the work’s sake; but, granting its 
entire truth, what can be said of the following ? 


If anyone challenges us to produce historical demon- 
stration of them, which. can overpower historical 
incredulity, let us surrender them to his scepticism ; 
they were not given to coerce unbelievers into faith, 
If anyone has yielded as a penitent sinner to the grace 
of Him who calls the heorylalion to the joy of repen- 
tance and trust, let such an one hold himself free to 
accept or to reject the miraculous element in the 
— It is easy to prophesy which will be his 
choice, 


From this we infer that Mr. Davies has no historical 
evidence with which to convince the doubter, 
however sincere and earnest he may be. And 
further, that in spite of Lord Bacon’s saying that 
there is no free-will in thinking, a believer in the 
grace of Christ may choose whether he will believe 
in miracles or reject them. Is he free to reject the 
miracle of the Incarnation? . This appears to us to 
be strange teaching from a clergyman in the pages 
of the Contemporary. ‘‘ Confession : Its Scientific 
and Medical Aspects,” might have been called a 
plea for confession. Its author—George Cowel’, 
F.R.C.S,—maintains that the clergy can by means 
of the confessional root out much vice that exists 
in the present day, but is hidden. It is known to 
medical men, but beyond theircontrol, An argument 
of this kind coming from a scientific man deserves 
attention, but we cannot find space to discuss it now. 
A third contribution to the history of Ancient 
Egypt is made_by R. Stuart Poole, which students 
of the Pentateuch should read. Mrs. Josephine 
Butler gives a somewhat bright picture of the new 
religious movement in France, She describes it 
chiefly in its tendency towards Protestantism. But 
there is a general awakening of the moral spirit, as 
well as of the political spirit of France now going 
on, the issue of which we cannot foresee, but which 
is full of hope and promise. On the subject, now 
tolerably well worn, viz., the study of Greek and 
Latin, Professor Blackie contends, as he has done 
for many years past, for oral methods and the col- 


| loquial use of these languages; and Professor 


Bonamy Price defends the English University © 
adherence to classical studies, 


The Monthly Journal of Science needs only one 
statement to recommend it, viz., that it is edited 
by Mr. Crookes. The most noticeable article in 
the present number is the first of a series under 
the general title of ‘‘ Progress”—the present being 
devoted to ‘‘ The alleged distinction between man 
and brute,’’ where some moral correspondences are 
noticed, but the argument, taken altogether, is 
incomplete and ineffective. There is some new 
matter in ‘‘ Electric Lighting,” and also ‘‘ Electric 
Lighting by Incandescence,” as well as in ‘‘ Trans- 
miszion of Power by Electricity.” 

The Study and Homiletic Homily is, as usual, full 
of matter, beginning with an article by Dr. Sears, 
of America, on the ‘‘ Private Ministry of Jesus,” 
followed by the ‘‘ Theology of Christ,” by Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson, ‘'Hymns of the English 
Church,” (or Churches?) by Dr. Taylor, is read- 
able, and the illustrations are drawn from many 
sources, The Homiletic Department is admirably 
conducted.——The LEvangelicdl Magazine has a 
portrait of Dr. Bonar, and two very suggestive 
articles, one on the ‘‘ Antediluvian Church and the 
Spirits in Prison,” by Mr. Balgarnie, and. a 
‘‘ Heathen Land Evangelised” by Mr. Storrow. 
Thanks again to Mr. E. R. Conder for his effective 
paper on the imaginary ‘'Lost Tribes.”——The 
Catholic Presbyterian well sustains the promise of 
its first two numbers. Dr. Mitchell vindicates 
Calvin from the charge of caring nothing about 
music or singing; Professor Killen gives us a 
résumé of the work of the ‘‘ Episcopal Church of 
Ireland,” and Dr. Fraser vindicates the ‘‘ Atti- 
tude of the Presbyterians towards the Church 
of England.” These are the principal articles.—— 
In the Family Treasury Dr. Mellor continues his 
papers on the Transfiguration, and there are the 
usual brisk notes by the editor, besides other 
matter.——Golden Hours is best, as last month, in 
**My Ship and I”; but there is a good paper on 
the Mission Schools at Lahore. ——Casse'l’s Mag?- 
zine has three or four characteristic papers, such as 
‘* Seeds, and How to Grow them” ; ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment Telegraph Service” ; ‘‘ Busy Bees, and How 


we Managed them,” and the generally good outline © 


of scientific facts.——Then there are the Boy’s 


Sunday Reader, the Day of Days, the Fireside : 


(with a reading by Dr. Alexander Maclaren), and a 
biography of Dean McNeile.——And the Day of 


Rest, with its fine tales by the author of ‘‘Gideon’s 
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development of such » character. This is remark- 
ably distinct and realistic. Even when natural 
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Rock,” a graphic description of a ‘‘ Visit to Nor- 
folk Island,” some pleasant ‘‘Sussex Sketches,” and 
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good ‘‘ Pages for the Young.” 

We have also received the Divine Life, Home 
Words, Excelsior, the Scottish Congregational Maga- 
zine, the Mission Life, with contributions from no 
fewer than four colonial bishops, the Church 
Sunday-School Magazine, the Child’s Own Magazine, 
the Family Friend (with an effective portrait of 
Mrs. Hannah Brown), and the delight of our youth, 
the 7'ract Magazine. 

Of miscell« neous journals, in addition to those we 
have noticed, we have Science Gossip with an equally 
remarkable and amusing paper on ‘‘ Ungka,” ape of 
Sumatra, and various other scientific intelligence ; 
also the Cottager and Artisan, the British Workman, 
with its splendid whole page engravings, the Fire- 
side, and Kind Words. Nor let us neglect to notice 
the Gardener’s Magazine, cheapest of the cheapest, 
fullest of the full; and Dr, Barnardo's Night 
and Day, which, if, as usual, somewhat sensational, 
is made so by terribly sensational fact. 

Our children’s magazines this month (Litéle Folks 
is not to hand) consist tirst of St. Nicholas. Do our 
English children see this fresh, lively, spirited, 
romantic, best of American children’s magazines ? 
If not, they should certainly see it, and be allowed 
to ‘‘take their choice.” Then we have Peepshow, 
an old friend whom we would not willingly lose, 
and Sunday Reading for the Young. To these we 
must add a new caterer of a special character to 
boys—the Boys’ Own Paper, published by the 
Religious Tract Society. This venture, which we 
are glad to hear is extremely successful, is designed 
in the style of the ‘‘ penny dreadfuls,” and at a 
glance one would think it was one of them. But 
if you look at the character of the contents you will 
change your opinion. The woodcuts look very 
much like those we have been accustomed to see, 
and so do the titles, but the contents are—well— 
slightly different. There is romance and there is 
adventure, enough even for a ‘‘ dreadful” reader. 
But there is all this and more, with high taste and 
high purpose. The Boys’ Own ought to succeed 
well, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Sea Songs. By W. C. Bennett, LL.D. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) The acceptance which these lyrics 
have received from the class for whom they were 
intended is a striking tribute to the truth and the 
power with which they are written. Mr. Bennett 
is never more in the vein than when he writes 
about the sea ; though he is not a sailor, there must 
be a drop of the salt water in his blood. As a 
native of Greenwich this is not to be wondered 
at. In his dedication of these poems to Mr. 
Frederick Locker, he recalls some of the associa- 
tions of the old place, which shows how deeply he 
is in sympathy with all the traditions of the 
English navy, and how proud he is of the 
association. Mr. Bennett, if he does not aim 
at refinement of form here any more than else- 
where, is always vigorous—the songs have a lilt, 
a flow, a vigorous freshness and self-consistency. 
He does not aim at doing too much, and what he 
does aim at he accomplishes, We part from him 
by reproducing a specimen :— 

You landsmen may have plenty, 
And dine at home at ease, 
- But you'll never eat as we do, 
o are sharp-set by the breeze ; 
You may have scores of dishes, 
But on you they're wasted quite, 


While tough salt-horse we’re munchiog 
With hunger that’s delight. 


You landsmen may have down beds, 
And lie secure and warm, 

But can you sleep as we do, 
Turning in from cold and storm ? 

From the keen night watch in winter, 
Tumble frozen down below, 

And the bliss within a ssa-bunk, 
’Tis then you'll learn to know. 

You sneeze at every air draught, 
Half dead with all your wealth ; 

Try our life with all its roughness, 
"Twill teach you what is health ; 

You're coddled up like misses, 
Too weak to toil or strive, 

Come, face with us a sea life, 
And feel with us alive. 


Ina Rash Moment. By Jesste McLAREN. Two 
Vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) We have had some 
doubt, in reading this exceedingly brisk and some- 
what out-of-the-way novel, whether the author does 
velong to the gentler sex ; and the doubt has not 
been removed. The writer is well acquainted with 
conventional slang, and knows well how to draw 
a fast young lady. This is done with remarkable 
liveliness and consistency---the heroine, who tells 
her own tale, keeping up the character to the last 
—but as it would be softened by pain and sorrow. 
The ability of the story lies in the exhibition and 


affection and some passing religious feeling super- 
venes upon it, or are wrought into it, the result is 
not felt to be incongruous. The tale is readable 
from beginning to end, and can be ‘very quickly 
read. Its originality is unmistakable. 

Rose Dunbar’s Mistake; or, Whom Have I in 
Heaven? By M. L. D. With a preface by Hora- 
TIus Bonar, D.D. (James Nisbet and Co.) Dr. 
Bonar tells us thai this work is by his daughter, 
who is working amongst the owvriers of Paris along 
with Mr. McAll. This should be sufficient at once 
to command attention to it. But we are not sure 
that Mrs. Dodds has been quite successful in 
realising her purpose. The tale, as_ such, 
is written with elevation of thought and in 
cultured atyle, but the effect is not, we think, 
quite so decisive as she imagines ; and for ourselves 
we feel that Rose Dunbar is not left so very much 
farther advanced in her thoughts of heaven than she 
was when she first really began to think upon that 
subject. The finest characteristic, it seems to us, 
is the emphasis laid on faith as distinct from desire 
for knowledye or from curiosity. ‘‘ He only,” as 
the writer says, ‘‘whose dwelling is within the 
veil can reveal the unseen.” Some of the discussions 
in relation to different theories of the unseen world 
are well conducted and are really interesting. 
Handbooks for Bible Classes. Edited by Rev. 
Marcus Dons and Rev. ALEXANDER WHuyTE, M.A. 
‘* The Epistles of Paul to the Churches of Galatia,” 
With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. JamEs 
Macerecor, D.D. (T. avd T. Clark.) We canndt 
do better, in introducing what promises to be a 
very valuable series of cheap Biblical handbooks, to 
the reader, than to quote the following prefatory 
note by the editors :— | 


It bas long been felt by some of those whose business 
it is to teach ‘‘ Bible-classes,’’ whether in the church, 
the school, or the family, that their work might be 
greatly assisted could they direct their pupils to suit- 
able text-books. But although in every other branch 
of education there is an abundance of manuals suitable 
for primary and secondary instruction, aud prepared by 
men who are recognised authorities in their respective 
departments, the immense stores of Biblical learning 
which have now been accumulated have not been made 
accessible to the young scholar. The present enterprise 
—which was projected before any similar series was 
announced—is an attempt to put within the reach of 
the average pupil in our Bible-classes a“sufficient amount 
of information on Biblical and religious subjects. There 
is also reason to believe that such manuals will be wel- 
comed by many private readers of Holy Sripture. The 
editors consider themselves fortunate in securing the 


competent to carry out this idea. 


In carrying out this design as far as regards the 
present work, Professor Macgregor has written a 
remarkably able introduction to the Epistle; then 
follows the text with elaborate notes. With 
regard to these, will the author forgive us for saying 
that we should have preferred less of mere expansion 
of the text, after the fashion of Scottish exegesis, 
and more of external illustration? 

Our Domestic Poisons, by HENRY CARR, 
M. Inst. C.E. (W. Ridgway), contains some very 
unpleasant information concerning the poisonous 
dyes and colours to be found in carpets, wall 
papers, and articles of dress. Mr. Carr has done 
good service in this exposure; and the day will 
probably come when the manufacturers who poison 
us will get their deserts. The sooner the better ! 
——A fter the Turtle-is a collection of the speeches 
delivered at the banquet on Lord Mayor's Day by 
the various Premiers from 1848 to 1878 (Houlston 
and Sons). Mr. Seyd, who has taken the trouble 
to collect them, has produced a little work which 
should have its place on the shelf of every public 
writer.——Modern Kvangelicalism, by the Rev. J. 
SIDNEY Bovucuer (J. Mackey and Co.), is an en- 
deavour by a clergyman to show that the Evangeli- 
cals are a very miserable and dishonest set. There 
is eome valuable historical matter, but selected 


abuse of both Evangelicals and Dissenters.——A 
fourth edition of the late Mrs. Harriet Crisp’s 
papers on The Reformation (S. W. Partridge and 
Co.) reaches us in the shape of a small pocket 
volume. They are written for the young, in plain 
but popular style. ——We have also received a new 
and cheap edition of Ned Wright (Hodder and 
Stoughton), whose remarkable history is one of the 


BURIAL SCANDAL. 


In the Common Pleas Division on Friday, before 

Mr. Justice Grove and a special jury, the case of 

Drury v. Wilson came on for trial. This was an 
action to recover damages for libel, and the prin- 

cipal question raised upon the pleadings was whether 

the comments exceeded the bounds of legitimate 

criticism. Mr. Day, QC., Mr. Merewether, Q.C., 

and Mr. Poyser appeared for the plaintiff, and 

Mr. Serjeant Parry, Mr. Bulwer, Q.C., and Mr, K. 

Digby for the defendant, 

Mr. Day, in opening ths case, said that this was 
really a political affsir arising out of the strong 
Nonconformist feeling about the Burials question 

in the neighbourhood of Ipswich. Mr. Drury, the 
plaintiff, had occasion, in accordance with the law 
of the Church of England, to refuse to read the 
burial service over an unbaptized child, and had in 
consequence been made the victim of a sectarian 
persecution in which his personal character had 
been unsparingly attacked. The Hast Anglian 
Times had published an article headed—" Burial 
Scandal at Akenham.—A Passage of Arms between 
the Rev. George Drury and the Rev. Wickham 
Tozer.” This article turned out to have been 
written by Mr. Tozer himself, though he spoke of 
himself throughout it in terms of praise as a third 
person might. The article commenced with a 
picturesque account of Akenham, and a suggestion 
of the neglect of the church by the clergyman ; it 
then stated that a working man named Ramsay had 
been peremptorily refused burial for his child, 
except in unconsecrated ground; and that only 


‘*burial like a dog” was to be allowed; and that 
on the day of burial the plaintiff appeared in *‘ in- 
denentbahte petticoats and inconceivable headgear,”’ 
though no one desired his presence, and that Mr. 
Tozer and he paced up and down, ‘‘ with a defiant 


very hearty co-operation of men who are undoubtedly . 


with a purpose, in this pamphlet, and some round. 


air, like two game birds pluming themselves for a 
brush, while the sexton sat like a monument on a 
tomb.” <A few sympathising persons were present 
(as Mr. Day said, just to see there was no breach 
of the peace) while “a conflict between the 
champions of the faith seemed imminent.” Then 
followed a dialogue, as if from a shorthand writer, 
whereas it was entirely made up by Mr. Tozer, 
cag eventually reached such a pitch as fol- 
Ows :— 

‘*Mr, T.—Well, Sir, I thought if you were not 
a gentleman or a Christian, you might possibly be 
a man; 1 am sorry to have been mistaken. 

‘* Mr. D.—I suppose you call that Christian ? 

‘*Mr, T.—Very, and for that reason I fear you 
are incapable of appreciating it. You have a very 
priestly garb, but you are destitute of the spirit of 
your Master, and have not even aspark of humanity 
in you. 

‘* Mr. D.—I do not see what humanity has to do 
with it. That child (pointing with his umbrella at 
the coffin) has not been baptized, and it is not, 
therefore, a Christian, and I object to its being 
buried as such. 

‘*The secret of Mr. Drury’s interference,” 
Mr. Tozer’s article continued, ‘‘was now dis- 
closed, and it produced an instantaneous effect on 
Mr. Tozer. As quick as thought he drew himself 
to his full height (close upon six feet) and brought 
his arm dangerously near Mr. Drury’s head, and 
with his eyes flashing fire and his voice trembling 
with emotion, said, ‘If it were not for harrowing 
the feelings of these poor people, I would soon 
silence your brutal speech. Though decked in the 
garb of a priest and holding the office of a minister 
you are a disgrace to humanity.’” At the con- 
clusion of a good deal more to the same effect, the 
article concluded with saying that ‘‘the incumbent 
went away—not to heaven—but to Claydon, which 
so far as the rectory and the adjoining nunnery are 
concerned is a very different place.” In addition 
to Mr. Tozer’s article, the Hast Anglian Times 
published extracts from other papers—e.g., from 
the Daily Chronicle, which said that the ‘‘ Bishop 
should be hurled from his episcopal throne if he 
did not visit Mr. Drury’s conduct with the severest 
reprobation. Mr, Osvorne Morgan had found an 
unexpected coadjutor, whose conduct would 
have more effect in passing the Burials Bill 
than all his speeches. The English people would 
not allow their dearest associations to be trodden 
down by priests who were a disgrave to the Church 
to which they belong, and bring discredit on the 
Church of England.” Another letter was published 
from ‘‘ A Lover of Humanity even to a Dog,” who 
expressed astonishment at correspondence being 
held with such a ‘ monster,’’ an wished ‘‘Mr. 
Tozer had used a little muscular Christianity.” An 
article was also published from the Christian World, 
headed ‘*A Pestilent Priest,” and written in in- 
flated language, beginning ‘*‘ The demon of discord 


romances of the Christian life. 


Twenty-three bills with reference to the electric 
light are before Parliament, all of which have been 
referred to a hybrid committee of seven members, 


chosen by the committee of selectiou. The object 
of the committee is to determine the principles on 
which Parliament should grant powers for the use of 
the electric light, with special reference to the claims 
of gas companies, 


four appointed by the House of Commons and three | 


is still frequenting the earth ; the vampire of super- 
stition is still flapping her wirgs over the tomb,” 
&c. he article spoke of ‘‘ disgusting proceedings, 
priestly legerdemain,” and so forth ; that Mr. Drury 
retired to Claydon, ‘‘ where he keeps a colony of 
nuns”; that the parishioners were ‘‘insulted and 
treated like dogs and swine”; that Mr. Drury 
‘had sacrificed the gentleman to become a heart- 
less priest, than whom no viler creature exists” ; 
and that ‘one can almost fancy toadstools growing 
_ up where the priest stood uttering his maledictions 
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over the tiny coffin.” Mr, Day, having read and 
commented on the libel, said that the plaintiff had 
no course open to him but to come here for justice ; 
he had been publicly outraged and made a victim of 
political ends, Means of every kind hai been used 
to avoid the last resort, but the defendant had re- 
jected all opportunities of apologising or making 
redress ; the defendant's publication had even sug- 
ested that ‘‘an outraged people might take the 
w into their own hands and use some act of vio- 
lence against such an Anglican priest as George 
Drury, of Claydon.” His personal character had 
been assailed and insinuations made against his 
morality, and no other course than to come to the 
court was open to him. | 

The Rev. yin Drury, examined by Mr. Mere- 

wether, said he had been thirty-three years rector 
of Claydon, was a married man with a family, and 
lived a mile from Akenham, where there lived sixty 
or eighty inhabitants, and where he had two ser- 
vices every Sunday. Remembered Ramsay coming 
and arranging a funeral for five o’clock on Thurs- 
day, the 24th of August, 1878, but was not told 
his child was unbaptized. On Thursday the clerk 
said the funeral was put off till next day, and that 
the child had not been gooey he accordingly 
went over to Akenham on Friday, where children 
not baptized had been from time immemorial buried 
on the north side of the consecrated churchyard. 
He went over on purpose to bury it. It was cus- 
tomary to meet the corpse at the churchyard gate, 
and, after receiving the certificate, precede the 
coffin to the grave. He was dressed in ordinary 
dress of cassock and hat, and waited in the porch 
for half an hour. Seeing the funeral making for 
the centre of the field, instead of for the church, 
he sent the clerk to ask them to bury it at once, as 
he did not know how long he might be kept 
waiting. The procession then turned towards 
the church gate, and he went to meet 
them. After the coffin had been put in the 
usual place, he went and explained to the father 
why there could be no burial service for the child, 
who would obtain no benefit from reading the 
service. Mr. Tozer then interrupted, shaking his 
fist at him and saying, ‘‘ You wear the garb of a 
priest and look like one.” The long conversation 
in the libel was aromance. Mr. Tozer said, ‘‘ You 
are not a gentleman, nora Christian, and may go 
to (a pause) heaven.” He told Mr. Tozer be had no 
right to perform a service there ; Mr. Tozer appealed 
to the feelings of the parents, who seemed to wish 
for a service. Mr. Gooding, Ramsay’s master, gave 
him the certificate, and said that the burial should 
not take place if they had to stop till eight at night 
unless he went away ; to which he answered that 
he would take away the churchyard key with him. 
Mr. Gooding said he had better do so, and accor- 
dingly he locked the gate and went home to 
Claydon, The account in the libel of the conversa- 
tion was not correct; he never mentioned 
‘* humanity,” and did not point at the coffin with 
his scat nor did he express any objection to 
the funeral service in the field. He had received 
more than fifty anonymous post-cards relating to 
the nunnery. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Serjeant Parry, Mr. 
Drury said that the clerk did not tell him on the 
first day that the child was unbaptized ; the clerk 
had no orders to inquire. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry : Were you advised to wear 
a new dress in court? Mr. Drury: I did as I 
always did. Mr. Serjeant Parry: Did you buy a 
new suit of clothes in honour of this occasion ? Mr. 
Drury: I asked if I shogld wear my cassock, and 
was told to wear what I usually wore when out 
of parish—that is, the dress I have on. The witness 
went on to say that the child being unbaptized 
meant it was not a Christian, but that he did not 
say or teach anything as to its future state, or 
deny its possibility of enone heaven. He heard 
Mr, Tozer read only about a dozen words, but he 
did not know what book they were from, He did 
not want the child to have no service at all, but 
wanted the burial to be finished, as he had brought 
the body to the churchyard. Mr. Tozer and the 
others had not taken their hats off. His object 
was to do his duty and get the burial accomplished, 
not himself reading a service over the body. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry entered into a long question- 
ing as to Mr. Drury’s opinions on the state of un- 
baptized babes after death, the relevancy of which 
was somewhat doubted by the judge, except that 
he might ask whether Mr. Drury inculcated certain 
doctrines, The doctrine as described by the 
Christian World was—‘‘ Dead babes of Baptists are 
consigned to the devil by the priests. The eccle- 
siastical jugglers failed to handle them, and their 
souls — ! No drops of consecrated water fell 
u eir innocent foreheads, and endless fire is 

ir only portion! These pestilent priests dare to 
tell us that He who loved all the little ones upon 
earth will spurn them from Paradise unless they go 
in the Pharisee’s door.” | 
r. Drury admitted that he had notice of a moni- 
tion from the bishop, not for lawless proceedings, 
but for removing ornaments from the church. He 
had performed mass in the monastery. He had re- 
ceived Father Ignatius there, and he had taken 
three vows, of poverty, chastity, and obedience, in 
his presence. He had never engaged in processions 
in the streets of Norwich, but had done so in 


Claydon ; they had been complained of by the 
bishop, but the proceedings had been compromised 
on payment of costs as between proctor and client, 
and he had never ‘‘ proceeded” since. In the year 
1867 some persons broke into the convent, and a 
Mr. Lovely asked if a pul named Rolfe was there ; 

is knowledge, she was not ; 


he said, to the best of 


she was, he believed, found in the chapel, He re- 
sisted their taking her away, but did not pour 
boiling water on the people. The girl begged him 
not to let her go, as, she said, her father intended 
to shut her up asa lunatic, He aided her escape 
as much as he could and thought she got out of the 
house, and threw a basin of cold water in the face 
of Mr. Lovely, but eventually she was carried off 
against her will. He had been subjected to such 
things and to persecutions for more than twenty 
years. : 

Mr. Serjeant Parry: Were you ever charged 
pe assaulting a parishioner with a red-hot poker ? 
—No. 

Were you fined ?—Yes ; £5. 

Was anything taken out of the fire?—Yes; a 
piece of wire, 

The witness had himself spoken of the Church 
Association as worse than the ancient Body of 
Assassins ; had called Protestantism poison, but not 
from a pulpit, : 

Re-examined by Mr. Merewether: The mob 
broke in without any interference by the police, 
whom the magistrate had removed from the neigh- 
bourhood in the morning. The girl was shut up 
by her father in a lunatic asylum, but after his 
death she was let out and came back to the nun- 
nery. As to the red-hot poker, he had been told a 
drunkep man was in the church ; he found a man 
in the church who refusei to go out, so the lights 
and fire were put out, the iron rod with which he 
raked out the fire was in his hand, and the man 
caught hold of it. He was fined by the magistrate, 
but ought to have the 5/. back. 

Mr. Drury denied that he had ever behaved 
irreverently at a grave, and the throwing of earth 
is customary and prescribed by the rubric. The 
fee of 4s. 6d. was not exacted from the parents of 
the dead child, but they only had to pay half-a- 
crown. The conversation detailed in the libel is 
more than twice as long as what could have 
occurred, though some of the things in it were said 
at one time or the other. He held the doctrine as 
to baptized children which is contained in the 
Prayer-book, and left it as the Church had left it 
with respect to unbaptized children. Refusal to 
bury would render him liable to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

enry Waterman, the parish clerk at Akenham, 
was next examined by Mr. Poyser, and corroborated 
Mr. Drury’s account, both as to the arrangements 


for the burial of the child and also asto Mr. Tozer’s | 
conduct, and said he heard Mr. Tozer tell Mr. Smith | 


he would give Mr. Drury ‘‘such a dressing as he 
had never had in his life.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bulwer: He told Mr. 
Drury the child was unbaptized as soon as he heard 
it. He never said it would be buried like a dog. 
The church had never been cleaned by him, but he 
believed the former clerk cleaned it; he himself 
went there about twice amonth. When Mr. Tozer 
spoke, Mr. Drury answered, and the ‘‘ jangle” 

en arose, 

Re-examined: Services were held there about 
twice a month. Mr. Drury had no service if there 
was no congregation, and there were no people in 
the parish except Dissenters. He was himself paid 
nothing for keeping the church. 

Tnat was the plaintiff's case. 


The case was to have been resumed on Saturday, 
but when the Court met it was announced that Mr. 
Justice Grove, having lost his wife, would be 
unable to attend. Mr. Justice Denman, who was 
present, said he had arranged with the counsel to 
read over the shorthand writers’ notes, and pro- 
ceed with the case in place of Mr. Grove. But 
some interval was necessary, and he suggested that 
there should be an adjournment to Monday. 


On Monday, accordingly, the trial was resumed. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry said that he should not 
occupy the time of the Court with any observations 
at present, but reserve his comments on the case till 
after the jury had heard the evidence. 

The examination of the witness for the defence 
was accordingly proceeded with immediately. 

Mr. Wilson, editor of the Hast Anglian Times 
and sole proprietor, said that he received the manu- 
script of the article from Mr. Tozer, who is an 
Independent minister and has a son in the Church 
of England ; the manuscript was received on Sun- 
day and the article appeared on the 26th. He was 
informed that Mr. Smith, churchwarden of Aken- 
ham, had gone over and guaranteed the authenticity 
of the account, and he believed it was substantially 
correct. | 

Mr. Tozer, examined by Mr. Kenelm Digby, said 
he was minister of the Congregational Church, 
oe In consequence of a communication from 

r. Gooding, he went over on August 23 to Aken- 
ham for the purpose of performing a service, and 
got there a few minutes after five. He went to the 
meadow opposite the church gate, and then went 
into the churchyard to see the grave. About ten 
minutes later the funeral party came up—about 


six or eight persons, all strangers to him — and 


stopped near the church gate. The corpse was put 
down, and the witness commenced reading the 
narrative of the death of David’s child. After 
he had been reading several minutes Mr. Drury 
came out of the churchyard gate and asked 
the parents of the child to go at once to the 
grave. Mr. Gooding requested Mr. Drury to 
be silent for a few moments, to which he 
replied that it was his duty to admonish his 
parishioners as to the irregularities of the funeral 
service, Witness then appealed to Mr. Drury, as 
a gentleman and a Christian, to be quiet for a few 


moments, saying that he respected his religious 
scruples and was anxious not to hurt his feelings. 
Mr. Drury said that was all nonsense and had 
nothing to do with the matter. Witness then 
appealed to hismanhood. Mr. Drury pointed with 
his umbrella to the corpse and said, ‘‘ That child 
has not been baptized ; it is therefore not a Chris- 
tian, and I object to its being buried as such,” 
Witness then moved up to Mr, Drury and, holding 
up his hand at him, said, ‘‘If this were not a 
funeral, I would silence that brutal speech of 
yours,” Mr. Drury said, ‘‘ Don’t shake your fist 
in my face.” Witness said, ‘‘I am not shaking 
my fist at you, but you richly deserve to feel it.’ 
Mr. Drury repeated that the child was not a 
Christian and could not have a [service performed 
over it, to which witness rejoined he would bowl 
him out of the meadow. ‘The child’s father then 
interposed, and said, ‘‘Come, Mr. Drury, I shall 
have something to say to you,” and the mother 
said, ‘‘ Never mind the parson, but get on with the 
service.” Mr. Drury said the service was an un- 
warrantable one; that he had been kept waiting 
an unreasonable time. Mr. Gooding said that he 
was not wanted and might go as svn as he 
pleased, and that the service should be held, how- 
ever late they might have to wait. Witness said, 
‘You may go to heaven if you please ; the sooner 
the world is rid of such men the Letter” ; and Mr. 
Drury shortly afterwards locked the gate and went 
away. Mr. Tozer said he kept «: his hat while 
reading, but not when praying, «::u the friends of 
the family and the spectators \ » also uncovered. 
The burial was afterwards reverently completed in 


to the meadow and read the remainder of the Church 
of England service. He denied that he ever said 
he would give Mr. Drury, such a dressing as he had 
never had in his life. e drew up the report the 
same evening, immediately after the funeral service, 
upon Mr. Smith’s and Mr. Gooding’s opinions that 
such an outrage ought to be made public, and that 
he was the best person todo it. Mr. Smith supplied 
information about the history of the church, and 
went with the witness to see the place and take 
notes of its condition. The report was written 
during the night, and taken over to Mr. Smith to 
see if it were correct. The report in the Last 
Anglian Daily Times was true so far as it went. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Day: Mr. Tozer said he 


bad been three years in Ipswich, and Mr. Gooding 
belonged to the same denomination, the nearest 
chapel to him being in Ipswich, where he was a 
member of the Tappit-street congregation. Witness 
had himself been sixteen years connected with the 
Press, having begun on the Sheffield Independent ; 
| heedited a paper for his own congregatiun, called the 
| Monthly Record, He had not written any of the 
' communications to the Hast Anglian Daily Times 
on the subject, but had written to the Suffolk 
| Chronicle denying that he had been served with a 
writ. In his report he was a reporter, ignoring 
the existence of Mr. Tozer the minister. The 
account which Mr. Gooding gave of Mr, Drury, 
and the fact of Mr. Drury Going on the spot, gave 
| rise to the feelings of apprehension of a disturbance. 
The clergyman’s presence had not been expected. 
He knew that if Mr. Drury was obstreperous there 
might be some results. He read about twenty 
verses before the burial, and had begun before Mr, 
Drury’s arrival about five minutes, not taking the 
whole of the passage from Corinthians in the Church 
Service. Mr. Tozer said he knew the Church of 
England Prayer-book, and wasjaware of the rubric 
forbidding a clergyman to read the service over an 
unbaptized child, which was binding on Mr, Drury. 
The description of the attitude and appearance of 
Mr. Tozer in the report was bare fact. Some 
further questions regarding the sense attached to 
the word ‘‘ Christian” were stopped by the judge 
as wandering unnecessarily into theology. 
Re-examined by Serjeant Parry: He had no 
feeling against Mr. Drury till he pointed at the 
child with his umbrella and said it was not a 
Christian. There was no intention on his part to 
— immorality in relation to the nunnery. 
he Bishop of Norwich, examined by Mr. Bulwer. 
produced under protest the monition to Mr. Drury 
to the effect that ornaments then in Claydon Church 
—a crucifix, second altar, sanctus bell, chasuble, 
dalmatics, copes, thurible, processional cross, and 
banner—were forbidden to used, and said that 
he had been previously to view Akenham Church in 
Mr, Drury’s presence. The interior of the church 
was not so cared for as it ought to be. He under- 
stood Mr. Smith to be the churchwarden and recog- 
nised him as such, and directed Mr. Drury that Mr. 
Smith ought to have the key of the church whenever 
required for a lawful purpose. Proceedings had 
— taken against Mr. Drury both in 1863 aud 
Mr. Ebenezer Gooding, examined by Mr. Bulwer, 
said he was the employer of Ramsay, the child’s 
father, and sent him to tell Mr. Drury for the 
purpose of having the child buried. After Ramsay 
had been to Mr. Drury the witness went to his own 
minister, and, not finding him at home, went on, 
first to Mr. Smitb, then to Mr. Emery, and finally 
to Mr. Tozer, who agreed to perform the service. 
He brought Mr. Tozer in his gig to Mr. Smith’s, 
where they arrived at about five o’clock ; they then 
went to see the grave in the churchyard and saw 
Mr. Drury at the church door. Shortly before 
half-past five the cart with the body, accom- 
panied by a few friends, came into the 
meadow, and the coffin was placed on a sheet 
on the ground a few yards from the churchyard 
gate. Mr. Tozer then commenced reading portions 
of Scripture, while the circle of friends mostly took 


the usual way ; the witnesses and others returned 
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off their hats, Mr, Drity being in the churchyard. 
Mr. Drury then came, and, pushing himself through 
the party, said to the parents that the time for the 
funeral was five o’clock, that it was already more 
than half-past five, and that he must request them 
at once to go to the grave. No notice was taken, 
and on the request being repeated the witness asked 
him to be quiet, and Mr, Drury replied that he had 
a duty to perform and that these proceedings were 
wrong. Mr. Drury then walked near the coffin and 
pointed at it with his umbrella, saying, ‘‘ That child 
has not been baptized, and is, therefore, not a 
Christian ; I object to his being buried as such.” 
Mr. Tozer requested the clergyman to be quiet, but 
did not, as far as he saw, raise his hand against 
Mr. Drury. Ramsay and the mother also tried to 
prevent Mr. Drury’s interference. Mr. Drury said 
more than once that the child was not a Christian, 
and called Mr. Tozer a Baptist, implying that he 
ought not to engage in the service. The witness 
got the burial certificate from Ramsay, and gave it 
to Mr. Drury saying, ‘‘ You may take it and go.” 
Mr. Drury said he should lock the gate if he went, 
and accordingly did so. The servics was gone 
through, the coffin taken to the grave and given in 
charge of the sexton, and the reading of the service 
was resumed and completed in the meadow after- 
wards. Nothing was said by Mr. Tozer about 
‘‘dressing”’” Mr. Drury. The witness and Mr. 
Smith suggested Mr. Tozer’s making the matter 
public, and the account in the paper was substan- 
tially true. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Day: He gave notes for 
Mr. Tozer’s article, but never saw it again till it 
appeared. Remembered hearing of the appoint- 
ment to bury the child on Thursday, and suggested 
putting it off till the Friday, in order to make 
arrangements for a service, so that Ramsay knew 
when he went to Mr. Drury that there would be a 
service. The witness went to the different ministers 
in Ipswich, and eventually arranged with Mr. 
Tozer for a service at half-past five, and sent to 
Mr, Drury to inform him on Friday morning. Mr. 
Tozer’s account of the service was true. 

William Fairs, a small boy, said, in answer to 
Serjeant Parry, that he recollected the funeral on 
the Friday, and being sent with a message to Mr. 
Drury that the funeral would be at half-past five ; 
but that if the people were not quite up to time, it 
was because they had to come a long distance. He 
saw an old lady to whom he gave the message, and 
who said she would see if there was an answer. 
He heard some one speaking, and was then told 
that there was no message back ; he said ‘* Thank 

ou.” 

Mr. Smith, a farmer at Akenham, and church- 
warden elected by the parishioners, said the church 
was filthy, with broken windows. He applied 
three times for the key of the church, but never 
got it, The bishop at the visitation said Mr, Drury 
ought to give witness the key, and witness would 
have kept the church clean and tidy. The clerk 
resigned rather than bring the key, and was reap- 
pointed by Mr. Drury. He had declined all 
responsibility for the state of the church. 

he Rev. George Stokes, rural dean, said he had 
visited the church in 1878, and was present when 
Mr. Drury was directed to give the key to Mr. 
Smith whenever he required it for the purposes of 
his duty as churchwarden. The church was moat 
dilapidated and dirty, and he should have been 
sorry to sit down in any part of it. 

Edward Ramsay, a farm labourer, father of the 
child, said he was a Baptist and that his child had 
not been baptized. He saw Mr. Drury on Tuesday 
and the burial was arranged for Thursday, the 
clerk oy | him if the child had been baptized, 
and if Mr. Drury had spoken about it. He heard 
Mr. Drury tell Mr. Waterman, the clerk, there 
could be no service, and that the child must be 
buried behind the church. He asked Mr. Waters 
man what the fees were, and paid 5s., and told the 
e'erk that there would probably be a service among 
themselves. It was then arranged by Mr. Gooding 
and himself that there should be a service in Mr. 
Smith’s neadow, performed by some friend of Mr. 
Gooding. After the coffin came and the friends 
assembled, they stood round with their hats off, 
and Mr. Tozer commenced reading from the Bible. 
After four or five minutes, Mr. Drury came up 
from the churchyard past Mr. Tozer, and said 
** Why cannot you take the child to the grave, and 
then come back and hold any service you like?” 
He then apeey to the co his umbrella, 
and said the child was not a Christian three or four 
times, adding the last time, ‘‘it is, therefore, a 
heathen,” and that he must teach his parishioners 
these proceedings were wrong. 

The Court then adjourned. 

On the resumption of the trial yesterday, Mr. 
Waterman, the clerk and sexton of Akenham 
Church, was asked some questions by his lordship. 
He said that Mr. Drury told him to dig the grave 
for the child in the north part of the churchyard, 
but witness himself selected the exact spot, and 
ticie was no one else there. The time for the 
funeral on Friday was five o’clock, as far as he 
knew, and he never knew from anybody that it 
was to be half-past five. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry then addressed the jury in 
summing up the case for the defendant. He said 
that the defence was that what was vomplained of 
as libellous was true in substance and in fact, and 
did not exceed the bounds of fair criticism, and he 
proposed. to show that this defence was made out in 
every respect. Mr, Day, in opening the case for 

plaintiff, had insinuated that this matter had 
been got up for the purpose of stimulating the 


burial agitation which was now pending, whilst it 


‘Was now apparent that there was nothing of this 


kind, and that the whole desire of the plaintiff was 
to avail himself of the burial of a Dissenter in his 
churchyard to proclaim his peculiar views about 
baptism and Church service, He (Mr. Serjeant 
Parry) would contend that it was the deliberate 
intention of the plaintiff to insult the liviny 
and to defame the dead; and that, if it had 
not been for him, this cause of action could 


not have arisen. He was the last person in | 


England who ought to complain of what had been 

said, and he had brought it all on himself by his 
equivocation and intolerance. He (Mr, Serjeant 
Parry) wished to take no intermediate course in 

this case ; he intended to submit to the jury that 
there was no language too strong that could be 
used to designate and denounce the conduct of Mr. 

Drury, the plaintiff. Heasked the jury to contrast 
the eonduct of those who were related to this child 
and its parents with the conduct of the plaintiff. 

He had not used the words equivocation and intole- 
rance without reflection, and he would justify the 

use of them before he had finished his address. Mr. 

Drury bad tried to reproach everybody who was 
connected with the funeral of the poor child ; but 
let the jury contrast the conduct of the father and 
mother, and of the gentleman who employed the 
father, with that of the Rev. Mr. Drury. The 
parents knew that the child could not be buried 
with service in the churchyard ; the sexton had told 
them that the child would have to be ‘‘ buried like 
a dog,” and then the mother said that they would 
have a quiet service in the meadow adjoining the 
churchyard. They had no notion of seeing the 
reverend plaintiff there at all. The plaintiff, indeed, 
said that it was his duty, according to the canons of 
the Church, to be present at the funerals ; but this 
was not so; there was no legal duty upon him to 
attend the funeral of an unbaptized person. He went 
to the churchyard prepared there to proclaim his 
peculiar views, altogether regardless of the opinions 
or feelings of others. He pressed upon the jury 
that in dealing with this case, they would be per- 
forming a great public duty, which would not be of 
an ephemeral character. The conduct of Mr. 

Drury, he contended, justified every word that had 
been written about him, and he had no right to 
complain of anything that had been said about him. 
He asked the jury, Did not everyone of them 
believe that when the plaintiff pointed indignantly 
with his umbrella to the body of the child, and 
said that it was not a Christian, but a heathen, he 
did not intend to tell them that that child would 
never enter the kingdom of heaven ? If so, was there 
any word that was too strong to be said of him? 
Sincere belief might be talked of, but if the plaintiff 
did honestly believe all this, ought he not on that 
occasion to have kept it to himself? It was hardly 
libellous to say of the plaintiff, under these circum- 
stances, that he intended to intimate that that 
child was lost for ever because it had not under- 
gone the sprinkling of water by the hands of priests. 
Almost every comment that had been made or 
could be made upon such a transaction was 
justified by the facts, The plaintiff might 
have tried this case in the county of Suffolk ; 
but he preferred to try it before a jury 
of Middlesex, perhaps for the reason that the 
latter wouli know less about him than would be 
known by a jury of Suffolk. The plaintiff com- 
plained that his position as a minister of the Church 
of England was injured by the comments which 
had been made upon him. But could any com- 
ments injure him in this respect so much as his own 
conduct had injured him? He was under monition 
by his bishop, he was ordered to remove certain 
ornaments, whilst his church was in dirt and ruin, 
in which state he preferred that it should remain, 
rather than a Dissenting churchwarden should have 
free access to put it into a decent state. The 
plaintiff had a convent, procession, ornaments, all 
things unknown to the English Church and belong- 
ing to a foreign Church, He had spoken of Protes- 
tantism as poison ; perhaps as deadly poison ; whilst 
all this time he took what revenues there were that 
could be derived from his ruined church. What 
comments could damage his position as a Church 
minister, when such was his conduct? In conclu- 
sion, the learned counsel appealed to the jury, 
unless they felt in the strongest way compelled to 
come to the conclusion that the comments which 
had been made were too strong, not to give the 
plaintiff a verdict. 

Mr. Day replied upon the whole case, and drew 
the attention of the jury to this, that all that was 
required to support an action vi svel was to show 
that there had been published of a plaintiff that 
which was calculated to bring him into ridicule, 
contempt, or disrepute; whilst of this plaintiff 
what had been said was calculated to hold him up 
to public execration, for it was said that 
his conduct was unworthy of a Christian minister, 
and that he was without a particle of humanity in 
his breast. If this were not libellous, what would 
be? Mr. Day concluded by asking the jury to 
bring their minds back to the one charge, which 
was that the plaintiff went to insult the living 
aud defame the dead. If the charge was true, Mr. 
Drury was worthy of their unanimous execration ; 
but there was no ground for saying the charge was 
true. Hisclient did not cometo barter his character for 
gold and ask for money ; but the defendants having 
persisted to the last in these cruel imputations, he, 
on his own responsibility and without any instruc- 
tions, called upon them to consider the question of 
damages. They refused to settle the case when the 
judge suggested such a thing, and he was bound to 
ask the jury to enable the defendant to know that his 


> 


character had been cleared in their sight, and make 
r. Wilson know that public purposes must not be 
fed by attacks on private character. 

Mr. Justice Denman, premising the difficulty he 
was in from only having been present at part of the 
hearing, warned the jury that they were not to 
regard\ themselves as champions of any particular 
form of\belief, nor to give a verdict which should 
amend any existing law, but to accept the law of 
the Jand and decide the matter asa pure case of 
libel, ‘After directing the jury as to the law of the 
case and\ going through the libel, the judge said that 
he would\not go through the evidence, as the jury 
uy eg more, epportunity of judging about it than 

e had. \ 
The jury tetired for a few minutes, and on their 


40s. cy 
The judge, when applied to, said he should leave 
the costs\alone—that is to say, the plaintiff would 


get his costs, on\ account of the strong language 
which had ‘been used.\ 


THE BISHOP OK OXFORD AND CANON 
CARTER)—JUDGMENT., 


In the Queen's Bench Division on Saturday the 
Lord Chief Justice delivered an etaborate written 
judgment, in which Mr, Justice Manisty and Mr, 
Justice Field concurred, inthe case of the Queen v. 
the Bishop of Oxford. The case came before the 
court in the form of an application for a mandamus 
to direct the Bishop of Oxford to issue a commission 
to inquire into certain ecclesiastical offences alleged 


the rector of Clewer, in adopting certain Ritualistic 
practices in the celebration of the service in the 
church of that parish, The matter having been 
brought under the notice of the bishop by the 
parishioners, the bishop had refused, or rather 
omitted, to issue a commission of inquiry, on various 
grounds—the scandal brought upon the Church by 
such proceedings, which had resulted in conflicting 
decisions, the great expense they had involved, the 
great age of Mr, Carter, and the respect in which 
he was held by the great majority of the 
parishioners, who did not object to his practices. 
The present proceedings were instituted to compel 
the bishop to carry the provisions of the Church 
Discipline Act into effect. The case was argued at 
considerable length a few days ago, the bishop 
appearing in person, when judgment was deferred. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in delivering judgment, 
said that two questions were raised by these pro- 
ceedings—first, whether the language of the Church 
Discipline Act imposed a duty upon the bishop 
which he was bound to fulfil, or merely gave him 
a discretionary power which he might exercise or 
not at his option; and secondly, whether the 
Church Discipline Act had been superseded by the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. In these 
circumstances it became necessary most carefully 
to consider the provisions of the Church Discipline 
Act, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
words ‘‘it shall be lawful,” which it contained, 
were used in an obligatory or merely in a dis- 
cretionary sense. It was a settled canon of con- 
struction that where an Act authorised the doing 
of a thing for the sake of justice and for the public 
good the words ‘‘it shali be Jawful” were to be 
read in acompulsory sense. The statute in question 
was passed with the view of enforcing the rights of 
parishioners to have the service of their parish 
church performed according to law, and the power 
given to the bishop to issue a commission to in- 
quire into the matter was certainly one to be exer- 
cised for the sake of justice and for the public 
good, The statute had reference to the administra- 
tion of justice in ecclesiastical offences ; and the 
maintenance of the doctrines and ritual of the esta- 
blished religion, for the uniformity of which so 
many Acts had been passed, could not be other than 
a matter of national interest and concern. More- 
over, it was the undoubted right of every inhabitant 
of every parish in the kingdom who desired to fre- 
quent the parish church to have the services per- 
formed according to the ritual established by law, 
without having his religious sense shocked and 
outraged by the introduction of innovations not 
sanctioned by law nor consistent with usage, and 
which appeared to him inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of worship of the Church of England. 
Reading the whole of the Act together, and looking 
at the state of the law previous to its being passed, 
their lordships were of opinion that the Act imposed 
a duty upon the bishop which he might be compelled 
to exercise. Their lordships were further of opinion 
that the Church Discipline Act was still in force, 
and had not been superseded by the later Act. 
The result was that the rule for a mandamus 
directing the bishop to issue the commission would 
be made absolute. 


SIR ALEXANDER GORDON’S SCOTCH BILL. 


The Commission of the Free Church of Scotland 
met in Edinburgh on Wednesday ; the Rev. Dr. 
Bonar, of Glasgow, Moderator. Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff Jaid on the table a copy of the bill introduced 
into Parliament by Sir Alexander Gordon with re- 
ference to the Established Church of Scotland. Sir 
Henry said he thought it right to state that this 
was a bill which, it it had been proposed in sub- 
stance in the year 1842, might possibly have pre- 
vented the disruption. That was possible, because 
at that time the question of spiritual independence 
and the claim of right had not been finally settled ; 
and if before the disruption there had heen any 
cecasion to get a final settlement from Parliamev6, 
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and a bill of this kind, touching the questions they 
had to deal with, had been introduced, it might 
have been interpreted in harmony with the views 
they held of the Constitution. What they re- 

uired now was that moe | should have redress upon 

e question of spiritual independence, but there 
were clauses in this bill which evidently showed 
that it was not constructed upon that view, and 
that room was still left for the entrance of the civil 
courts, It must be remembered that since the dis- 
ruption they stood in a different position in regard 
to such a bill. The bill was manifestly one for the 
improvement of the Established Church. It stated 
that it was for facilitating reunion with other 
Churches, but he could not find in it anything that 
facilitated reunion. He saw something in it that 
facilitated congregations and ministers leaving the 
Free Church and going to the Established Church, 
but he did not find anything that went direct to 
the question of the reunion of the bodies. He 
thought that as they had a committee existing for 
such oo they might safely leave the bill to 
it. Principal Rainy said he thought they would 
probably find it unnecessary to take much notice of 


the bill. The suggestion of Sir Henry Moncrieff 
was thea adupted. 


.THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


MR, CARVELL WILLIAMS AT CLAPTON, 

On Tuesday of last week Mr. Williams lectured 
under the auspices of the Hackney Borough Council 
at the Clapton Park Congregational Church. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. F. Soden, who was 
accompanied on the platform by the Rev. S. Heb- 
ditch, and supported by Mr. H. T. Bailey. J. 
Thornton Green, Esq., Michael Young, Esq, 
George Gowland, Esq., A. J. Wontner, Esq., Mr. 
H, V. Wigg, and many other friends of religious 
equality well known in Hackney. 


The CHainman said Nonconformists did not 
desire to be placed in a position of hostility toa 
large number of those whom for so many reasons 
ag | should respect and esteem. But it appeared 
to him they had no open. The Church was a’ 
political institution established by law, and was a 
great political injustice ; and either they must tamely 
submit to what they believed to infringe on their 
rights and liberties as citizens or else they must 
fight against the wrong. But they had a stronger 
point than the merely political. It was a religious 
scandal demoralising the public conscience, as wit- 
ness the sale of livings, and the increase of Ritual- 
ism. In view of such things, could they as 
Christian men with a conscience stand by and 
raise no protest against such evils, that ministers of 
a Protestant church, receiving Protestant pay and 
wearing the Protestant uniform, should yet find it 

ible and consistent with conscience and moral 
sense of what was right to maintain such a position 
and at the same time year after year to preach the 
opposite doctrines? They would be untrue to them- 
selves and unfaithful to their principles if they did 
not with courage raise protest against so great a 
scandal in the public life of the nation. The spec- 
tacle just presented in connection with the discus- 
sion on the Burials Bill had been pitiable, to say 
the least of it. Were Dissenters really inherently, 
by constitution and hereditary deecent, such 
savages, was there really something in their flesh 
that was absolutely offensive that they could not be 
allowed to be put underground without such a 
fuss? What had they done? Whom had they 
wronged that they should be treated with such con- 
tumely? He believed most firmly the time would 
come when the nation would look back with wonder 
and surprise that a great body like the House of 
Commons should ond session after session in 
debating questions like these. \The strongest feel- 
ing that should prevail in the matter was a sense of 
loyalty to the Master ; and it was\because Noncon- 
formists believed that His rights, authority, and 
supremacy were called into question and infringed 
by such an institution as a State Church, and thus 
an affront was offered to Him, that so long as he 

(Mr. Soden) lived the movement for Disestablish- 

ment should have his heartiest support. \ 


Mr. Williams then delivered his lecture, of which, 


for a novelty, we give the following account from 
the local Tory organ, the Hackney Standard. Our 


readers will be curious to sce what is said :— 


. ‘Mr, Carvell Williams reai his lecture, and the 
‘manner of its reading, as well as its carefully-arranged 
subjects, showed that he was conscious that he must 
gradient feel his way. When dealing with the most 
ebatable portions of his argument he laid himself open 

to no charge of weakness by harping upon sentiment or 


yielding to unscrupulous abuse. ere appeared | 
throughout to be a consciousness of opposing criticism, 
aud this thought had evidently wel to do with his 


style and the tactics he showed in choosing emphasis. 
Here and. there, with searching glances upon his 
audience, he omitted portions of his manuscript, ani 
enlarged upon otbers. Perhaps, apart from the subject 
of the lecture, an accomplished critic would follow with 
no little interest the action and reading of a debater of 
rvell Williams. 
At the beginning of his reading, he observed that no 


the practice and attainwents of Mr. 


oue rejviced more than Dissenters at the improvement 


that bad taken place in the spiritual state of the Church 
of England of late years, but let it be inquired whether 
that wassolely due to its existence asan a pono op or 

r, it was 
in the lowest state as a religious institution. it had 
too long rested on the pillar of its endowments and 
national dignity. After a few running paragraphs of 
this character, the lecturer took up a line of argument, 


to other causes. When it had most political powe 


‘We were troubled, he said, with short memories, but it 


| election. If we remember aright, he is to stand for 


Rome was continually receiving from the Ritualistic 
section of the English Church accessions of members 
both lay and clerical, Mr. Shipley, for instance, in the 
Times of November last, avowed in his secession to the 
Church of Rome that ‘‘I have long taught nearl 

every Catholic doctrine,” and ‘‘as a loyal Hoglis 

Churchman—(a laugh)—I have acted as a Catholic.” 
Neg laughter. ) ‘Phe Right Hon. Mr. Forster, also, 
n admitting the Romanising tendencies of Ri'ualism, 
had remarked, ‘If the Ritualistic party should become 
strong enough to rule the Church, the time would then 
come to talk about disestablishment.” Referring next 
to auricular confession as largely existing in the Church 
of England, he graphically enlarged on the memorial 
of priests to Convocation in favour of confession. 


was ore years back, and the incident had been 
followed by a naughty book shown up by Lord Shaftes- 
bury in the House of Lords, but of whose existence the 
bishops had long been cognisant. Turning over two or 
taree more leaves, the accomplished dobater dovetailed 
here a run of satire on the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, which he described as having maddened 
the Ritualists and dissatisfied everybody. It had 
proved itself a failure, as we could see by the prose- 
cution against the vy. Mr. Tooth, of Hatcham 
notoriety, who was first inhibited and then ‘‘ cast into 
prison,” but who afterwards obtained a rule in the 
Queen’s Bench showing that both his inhibition avd 
imprisonment—where he hai been ‘‘ visited” and wept 
over by scores of persons as a martyr for conscience 
sake—had been illegal and positively contrary to the 
stipulation of thelaw. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter. ) 
lt was true that this course was said to be accidental, 
that it arose also from the anomalous condition of the 
ecclesiastical law, and the increasing dislike of the 
English people to anything savouriog of persecution for 
religious convictions; but the result and surroundings 
were all the same—a burlesque, In point of fact, the 
Establishment was an anomaly, and he was sure if the 
officers in the army or navy were half so insubordinate 
as the clergy of the Church of England, they would be 
cathiered at once. He felt certain, he said in conclu- 
sion, that if the Church of England were reformed she 
would first have to be disestablished. This had lately 
been confessed by a clergyman writing to the Davly 
News. But it was the dread of the political struggle 
which conscientious Churchmen and Dissenters disliked 
in seeking disestablishment, But there was little doubt 
that if they could wake up some fine morning and find 
that the Church was disestablished, all would rejoice. 


Mr. M. Young (vestryman), in moving a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, remarked that they had 
seen to-night that uniformity did not always pro- 
duce union, and that high ecclesiastics were not 
invariably the exponents of love and charity. In 
the eyes of many, disestablishment was a fearful 
thing, but he believed if it came to pass to-morrow 
it would only be productive of good and the world 
would be better for the severance of the connection 
between Church and State. (Hear.) Religion was 
a simple thing; it could stand alone, and needed 
neither State patronage on one hand, nor State 
control on the other. He had never said a disre- 
spectful word against the Church of England, and 
saw nothing objectionable in any of its forms. 
With much of its beautiful liturgy he agreed, but 
it would exercise a greater influence for religious 
improvement amongst the people if the State 
trammels were cast aside. By-and-by the Episcopal 
Church would take a leap—but notin the dark— 
and find herself stronger and better fur the 
achievment of her highest work. 

The vote of thanks having been seconded, it was 
carried, as was also one to the chairman, and the 
proceedings then closed. 


¢ 


DR. MELLOR AND MR. CAINE AT SCARBOROUGH, 


Dr. Mellor lec‘ured at Scarborough last Tuesday 
to a crowded audience in the Old Town Hall, 
taking his popular subject, ‘‘ Why Meddle?” The 
Scarborough Mercury gives a full report of the pro- 
ceedings extending over more than four columns. 
Mr. W.S. Caine, who was chairman of the meeting, 
gave some remarkable illustrations of the Esta- 
blished Church at Liverpool—for which it will be 
remembered Mr. Caine was a candidate at the last 


Scarborough whenever there is an appeal to the 
‘country. He said that as there was a frequent 
challenge to them to show any churches dependent 
upon public funds or rates, he had given some 
.attention to the subject in respect to Liverpool :— 


\. There. are some churches in Liverpool that go by the 
name of Corporation churches ; they are a strange sort 
of ‘institution, being mostly built and almost entirely 
supported. out of the borough rates. I have gone over 
the Corporation accounts sivce the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act in 1836, and have prepared a 
few figures based upon the experience with regard to 
these Vorporation churches. ‘lhe first church, und the 
largest in amountjis St. Michael’s, and during the forty 
years from 1836 to 1875, it has received out of the rate- 
payers’ money 25,573/. Yuu may be curious to hear 
what the money was spent upon, and I have therefore 
analysed the accounts, and I find that the clergy got 
19,890/. ; the clerk and\ sexton, 2,600/.; the organist 
and choir, 4,780/.\; 3,1)0/. was expended in repairs ; 
ss and heating absorbed\1;150/, ; aud there were inci- 
ental expenses amounting to 1,125/. The debit side of 
the account, therefore, amounts to 32,635/. On the 
credit side there was received from pew rents 6,582/., 
and from the sale of graves 500/.; making a total of 
7,982/., and leaving a balance of 95,573/., which has come 
out of the ratepayers’ ;ockets, In this church, which 
bas drawn so much money from the pockets of the rate- 
payers of Liverpool, there is sitting room for 1,600 
ple, but the average attendance is only 120, 
(Laughbter.) Besides this, surrounding the church is a 
splendid piece of ground, lying in the densest part of 


remarking, amongst other things, that the Church of 


the town, just where\a playground for children or 
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that the Corporation has not only drawn that large 
amount of money out of the ratepayers’ pockets, but 
has deprived the public of one of the best playgrounds 
that could be found. The next church, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, has drawn during the same period 25,000/. 
from the ratepayers’ pockets. In that church there is 
seat room for 1,900 persons, but when a friend of mine 
visited the church as he did eighteen months ago— 
choosirg fine Sundays—in this large church he found a 
congregation of 107 people. I will not give the details 
of the expenditure of the money, but will go rapidly 
through the rest of the churches. During the samo 


time, St. Thomas’s Church received 19,645/. In that 


church there are seats for 1,188 people, but the average 
attendance is only sixty-three, (Laughter.) St. Luke’s 
Church has drawn from the ratepayers’ pockets during 
that period 27,503/. Here there is sitting room for 700 
people, and tho church is always well filled because one 
the ablest and best men we have in Liverpuol is the 
minister, and he very rightly draws large congregations. 
The congregation too, is a rich one, the church being in 
a wealthy part of the town. It struck me as I was 
making these investigations that I would see what this 
wealthy church had done for itself, and I found that 
during the last ten years the voluntary subscriptions 
amounted to 10,940/., being an average of a little over 
1,000/. a year. With that I compared a congregation © 
not more than three minutes’ walk away—a congre- 
gation which for some years was ministered to by 
Dr. Mellor, whose place of worship was built entirely 
by voluntary subscriptions, and maintained by pew 
rents and offerings, the Great gg sl at Chapel. 
I found that the congregation had contributed 
in voluntary subscriptions during the same time the 
sum of 29,950/. (Hear, hear.) Another Corporation 
Church, St. George’s, received 25,930/. during the forty 
years I have mentioned. There is in that church 
sitting room for 817 people, but my friend when he 
counted the number of people present found thirty-one 
all told, and the clergyman made this remarkable 
announcement from the altar rails, that ‘‘ the voluntary 
subscriptions last Sunday amounted to four aud eight- 
pence,” (Langhter.) Another church which receives 
aid, St. Paul’s, obtained 20,5067. It has accommoda- 
tion for 1,800 people, and an attendance of seventy-five, 
St. John’s Church received 15,850/, It has sitting room 
for 1,500 persons with an average congregation of 500. 
Avother church, St. Anne’s, has recently been rebuilt. 
It was pulled down to make room for Corporation 
improvements, and the Corporation built another church 
a little way off, and not only built it at a cost to the 
ratepayers of 8,000/. or 9,000/., but granted the 
minister a salary of 80/.a year. It has sitting room 
for 860 people, but when my friend went there he 
counted the whole congregation. The minister was one, 
the organist made twu, the bellringer three, there were 
three in the choir, there was one grown-up person woo 
made seven, and there were twelve children, or in all 
nineteen persons. Then there is a Welsh church which 
receives aid from the Curporation, St, David’s. The 
amount is 100/. a year. There is accommodation for 
1,200 and the average attendance is sixty-two. Trinity 
Church received 2 500/, in twenty-two years, and Sr. 
Bartholomew's 540/. I should be the last one to point 
the finger of scorn at the Church of England as a 
denomination on account of these small attendances, 
but I will tell you the reason why there are such 
small attendances. They are fossil institutions, 
and are being maintained by the Corporation 
in spite of public opinion, Some of these 
churches are situated in the lower parts of the 
town which are thronged enough by business men 
during the week but are utterly deseried on Sunday, 
and people have no attraction to go down from the 
upper parts where they live to attend these Corporation 
churches, which were built when the town was small 
and the population was clustered round them, It is not 
the fault of the ministers that the congregations are 
small, it is the fault of the situation itself, and it is 
absurd that these churches should be bolstered up by my 
money as a Dissenter, or by some one else’s money who 
is a Roman Catholic, These churches ought not to be 
helped by grants of the raterayers’ money. They 
should support themeelves if they can, and if not they 
should be snuffed out. (Applause.) Then there are 
further drafts upon the rates, There are two parish 
churches which have received out of the borough rates 
alone, to say nothing of parish rates 20,813/. 14s. ld. The 
total grant to the Church Establishment in Liverpool out 
of the public rates, since the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act in 1836, is, out of the borough funds 
186,000/., and out of the parish rates 100,000/., so that 
when I am asked to point out any churches which are 
dependent on the’public rates, I say that during the last 
forty years the churches of Liverpool have received out 
of the public rates no less than 286,000/. I think I may 
calculate that the Catholics in Liverpool number about 
150,000 and the Nonconformists another 150,000, so the 
Church people and those of no religion I may put down 
at 300,000. The population of Liverpoo] is about 
600,000, so that more than half of the people do not 
belong to the Church of England. It is, therefore, most 
uvfair ard most unjust that they should be taxed to 
maintain a religion which they do not believe in or 
benefit by. (Hear, hear.) The only redeeming feature, 
fiuancially with regard to these Corporation churches, 
is a feature not very pleasant to contemplate. They 
have reduced the amount drawn from the ratepayers’ 
pockets by being guilty of simony, for they have sold 
the advowsons of some of the churches for 19,837/. 19s, 4d. 
He did not quote these figures for the purpose of 
making an attack upon the Church of England as a 
denomination. They had no objection to Episco- 
palianism as a system, nor did they attack anyone 
or any creed, but they protested in the name of 
religion that it ought to be liberated from State 
patronage and control. He was a member of the 
Liberation Society, but not because he had any 
quarrel with the Church of England. He respected 
the Church of England quite as much as his own 
denomination or any other denomination, for there 


were as godly men in its midst, and as useful men 


working in its ranks, and it was doing as great a 
work fur God as any other denomination. But if 
they got that church liberated from the trammels 
which hold it down, it would do more useful service 
to the cause of God and humanity than it is doing 
at the present moment. He had no doubt there 


grown-up people would\be of the greatest service, so 


were similar scandals to those he had mentioned 
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existing in other towns, One used to exist in 
Halifax, but they managed to get rid of it. He 
had heard that lecture before in Liverpool. Dr. 
Mellor was afraid he could not come, but he had 
been able to do so, and he thought they owed him 
a great debt of gratitude. 

r. Mellor proceeded to deliver his lecture—with 
which our readers are already acquainted. It was 
received with prolonged applause. The meeting 
was afterwards briefly addressed by the Rev. G. S. 
Hall, and Mr. Rowntree. The Scarborough Mercury 
devotes two leaders to it—both of the right kind. 


MR. KEARLEY IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Mr. George Kearley addressed five meetings in 
Lincolnshire last week. 


Lincotn.—The first meeting was held in the Corn 
Exchange of this city, Mr. Kearley being accom- 
panied by Mr. Mossman. The Rev, Mr. Williamson 
took the chair, and after his speech Mr. Mossman ad- 
dressed the meeting. Mr. Mossman, as reported in 
the Lincoln Gazette, took the question whether Chris- 
tianity would be able to support itself without en- 
dowments. He first referred to the country districts. 
He argued from the most remote part of the Saxon 
times, concerning which he gave several illustra- 
tions, that if the Church once more became what 
she formerly was, uaconnected with the State, free 
from State control, and free from State 
patronage, she had sufficient inherent power 
to keep up the Christian religion. Coming nearer 
home, he said he must relate a piece of personal 
history. Twenty-nine years ago he was placed in 
charge of two parishes, with & population of 700, to 
which a year previously he had been ordained 
deacon. e came to Lincoln to be ordained, and 
was kindly invited to dinner at Riseholme by the 
late Bishop Kaye. He accepted the invitation, and 
sat next to his lordship at the dinner-table. The 
bishop asked him how he was getting on in the 
parish, and he replied that he was getting on pretty 
well, that he found the people very kind indeed, 
but he was sorry to say they were nearly all Metho- 
dists or Dissenters, and sad schismatics. In those 
days he used to think Dissenters were schismatics, 
but, perhaps, his opinion was now changed. He 
told the bishop of his efforts to convert them from 
schism and to induce them to attend church. The 
bishop replied, ‘‘ Well, I think we must not be too 
hard upon these Dissenters, for in my opinion, if it 
had not been for Methodism, large portions of the 
country districts of Lincolnshire would in the last 
century have relapsed into heathenism.”’ (Cheers. ) 
As they were well aware, there was an Established 
Church in the last century, and yet, in the opinion 
of Bishop Kaye, notwithstanding the Church’s 
existence, the country districts of Lincolnshire 
in a very large measure would have relapsed into 
heathenism had it not been for the efforts of a 
voluntary church like the Wesleyan Methodists. 
(Hear, hear.) His (Mr. Mossman’s) contention 
was this, that if in the opinion of one of the wisest 
and best of prelates who had ever ruled and pre- 
sided over this diocese of Lincoln, the Established 
Church would not and did not prevent large 

rtions of the country districts relapsing into 

eathenism, they need not have the slightest fear 
that, if in the providence of God the efforts 
of the Liberationists proved successful, and the 
Church was once more disestablished, and 
became a free and voluntary Church, the country 
population of Lincolnshire would ever relapse 
into heathenism again, (Hear, hear.) He had 
mentioned the arguments which appeared to weigh 
with candid minds, and weighed with his own, in 
dealing with the question ; and he thought it only 
fair to refer to one or two objections to such argu- 
ments. Many persons were in the habit of saying 
that it was clearly prophesied in the Old Testament 
that the Church and State should be allied. There 
was a text in Isaiah, ‘‘ Kings shall be thy nursing 
fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers,” and 
from this it was argued that kings and queens 
should manage and have supreme control over the 
affairsof the Church. They never went on to quote 
the rest of the passage, ‘‘ They shall bow down to 
thee with their face toward the earth, and lick up 
the dust of thy feet,” which he maintained showed 
that the entire text had nothing whatever to do 
with the question of Church and State. He, 
therefore, hoped that in future they would not see 
it quoted quite so often in favour of the main- 
tenance of Church and State. There was another 
objection to the line of argument he advocated, 
which, he admitted, was very plausible indeed. It 
wae said that the early Christian missionaries were 
so successful in their efforts because they obtained 
the assistance of the Saxon kings, nobles, thanes, 
and franklins, who put pressure upon the serfs and 
lower classes of the people to induce them to become 
converts. He admitted, as he said, there was a 
great deal in that argument, but it seemed to him 
@ very weak point that so many persons should 

rofess Christianity because they were simply fol- 
owing the commands of the nobles. e (the 
speaker) had endeavoured to lay these things before 
his hearers. If they were in any way influenced by 
what he said, he trusted they would let their 
influence be felt. Questions of this kind had to be 
carried by means of political measures, and he 
appealed to the men of Lincoln to return to Par- 
liament such candidates as would libe-:ate the 
Church from State control. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kearley next addressed the meeting, dealing 
With the question as one of practical politics, 
concerning which he gave very effective illustra- 
tions, which were received with great cheers. 

Discussion having been invited by the Chairman, 


a Mr, Bishop ascended the platform, and said he 
wished to point out a great deal of misrepresentation 
which ran throughout the speeches of the two gentle- 
men who had spoken. He did not say that this 
was intentional; he simply said it was misrepre- 
sentation. Disestablishment could be no cure for 
the evils which he admitted did exist in the 
Church. If a window in that hall was broken 
would they pull down the whole building? 
(Cheers. ) hat the Liberation Society meant was 
disendowment, the separating of the Church and 
the money. (Hear, hear.) If they were asked 
whether they desired to see the Church disesta- 
blished simply, they said, ‘‘Oh, no!” (Laughter.) 
It would be better to call them Spoliationists than 
Liberationists—(hisses)—because that would be the 
term by which the Church party would be called if 
they wished at any time to disendow the chapels of 
the land. (Applause.) It had been stated that 
the Church was split up; but was tliere no dis- 
union amongst Nonconformists? (Hear, hear.) If 
their theory was true that disestablishment was a 
cure for divisions, the Dissenters ought to be united 
as one man. Then, again, the state of things 
proposed to be created by the establish- 
ment of local boards to control disestablished 
churches was a far worse form of government than 
the present system. On the question of compensa- 
tion dust had been thrown in the eyes of the 
audience. How were the Liberationists going to 
compensate the laity after they had taken their 
churches away from them? In the matter of libe- 
rality in education, in missionary effort, the speaker 
contended that the Church occupied a far more 
prominent place than Nonconformity. He declared 
that clergymen had far greater liberty of conscience 
than was possessed by Dissenting ministers, and 
asserted that the ‘‘slavery ” of the Church of Eng: 
land was nothing to be compared to the slavery of 
‘‘my Lord Deacon.” If Mr. Mossman wanted 
more liberty why did he not come out of the 
Church? In a newspaper, a short time since, he 
characterised the Church of England as ‘‘ the 
vilest abomination on the face of the earth.” If he 
thought so it was his duty as a minister of Christ to 
get away with all speed from her communion, 
(Hear, hear. ) 

The Rev. T. W. Mossman, in reply, denied that 
he used the above-quoted phrase in regard to the 


Church. He loved the Church, and thought her a 


grand and good institution; what he objected to 
was her connection with the State ; and he saw no 
reason why he should disestablish himself in order 
to advocate the reforms which he deemed to be 
necessary. He very much blamed those who had 

uitted the Church and joined the ranks of Dissent. 
Por himself he was determined to win freedom for 
the Church in the Church, and to continue to agitate 
until Parliament granted their prayer. 

Mr. Kearley also replied to the arguments of 
Mr. Bishop, declaring that he wished he had gone 
on for another half-hour, because he would have 
made his case doubly weak. Dissenters did not 
make a profession of being united. (Hear, hear.) 
The Nonconformist ministers of this country did 
not subscribe to a set of articles and the Act of 
Uniformity, and then go away and preach utterly 
opposite doctrines. 

he Rev. H, J. Lummis proposed, and the Rev. 
E. Metcalf seconded, a vote of thanks to the Rev. 
T. W. Mossman and Mr. Kearley for their 
addresses, : 

Mr. Alfred Boggis proposed an amendment to the 
effect that they were not deserving the thanks of 
the meeting, because of the untrustworthy character 
of their statements. (Cheers and hisses.) Amid 
some confusion, the speaker ascended the platform 
and proceeded to ask Mr. Mossman, who had 
appeared before the audience as a thoroughly con- 
scientious man, why, if he were so, he did not come 
out of the Church—that vile, abominable thing, as 
he had termed her—as Baptist Noel had ? 

A Voice: He has answered the question. 
(Cheers, ) 

The Chairman ruled that as there was no seconder 
to the amendment, it fell to the ground. 

The vote of thanks was then put, and carried 
amidst applause, and the proceedings terminated 
by a vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding. 


GRANTHAM.—On Tuesday Mr. Kearley lectured 
at Grantham, The Grantham Journal gives a very 
good abstract of his address. Mr. R. A. Smithurst 
presided, Mr. Kearley addressed himself to various 
aspects of the question, being frequently oapentes 
throughout. Questions being invited, Mr. E. Lloyd 
remarked that the results of disestablishment in 
Ireland, according to what he himself had read, 
were not so highly satisfactory as the lecturer 
would have the meeting believe. Many churches 
were empty, and the voluntary system had proved 
a failure. The lecturer asked for evidence on these 

ints, and remarked that what he had stated had 

een on the authority of a clergyman of the Church 
in Wales. Mr, Lloyd further asked how the clergy 
of the Church in Grantham were to be supported, 
if their stipends were taken away? The lecturer, 
amid loud applause, remarked that if the Primitive 
Methodists, who had to labour day by day, and 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, could 
manage to support their own ministers, surely the 
Church of England, with all its wealth, could do 
the same. The Rev. J. H. Lummis (district agent 
of the Liberation Society) proposed a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer. Mr. G. S$, Hannett seconded the 
vote of thanks, which was carried, aud acknow- 
ledged. On the mution of Mr. Kearley, seconded 
by Mr. H. Robinson, the chairman was thanked for 
his services, and the proceedings then terminated. 


Boston.—On Wednesday Mr. Kearley was in the 
Assembly Room here, the Rev. E. Johnston in the 
chair. There was a large and most respectable 
audience, and the lecture was received with marked 
favour. One or two friendly inquiries followed the 
lecture, and the meeting closed with very cordial 
votes of thanks. 

Louta.—On Thursday Mr. Kearley was to have 
been in the Council Chamber at the Town Hall 
here, but at the last moment the meeting had to be 
held in the schoolroom belonging to the Baptist 
Church, The Rev. E. H. Jackson presided, and 
there was a large attendance. The lecture was 
very heartily received, and at the close a very com- 
plimentary vote of thanks to Mr. Kearley was 

assed at the motion of Mr. C. J. Gray, seconded 
y Mr. C. J. Smith. 

STAMFORD.—The meeting at Stamford on Friday 
evening had many unfavourable influences against 
it, which diminished its numbers, although it was 
appreciative and unanimous. The chair was taken 
by Charles Healey, Esq., J.P., a Liberal Church- 
man, who, in a characteristic speech, introduced 
the lecturer, Mr. Kearley. The lecture was well 
and attentively heard, and at its close (no opposi- 
tion being offered) the Rev. J. H. Lummis pro- 
posed, and the Rev. B. 0. Bendall seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. A similar vote was 
accorded to the chairman, and the meeting broke up. 


OTHER MEETINGS, 


ARNESBY, NEAR RuGpy.—The Rev. E. Hipwood 
lectured on Wednesday, the 5th inst., inthe Baptist 
Chapel, the Rev. W. Fisk in the chair. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘ Modern State Establishment, Unscrip- 
tural in Principle, Unsound in Policy, and Unjust 
in Practice.” There was a fairly good attendance and 
well-sustained interest throughout. Cordial thanks 
were presented to the lecturer and chairman. 

Mr. BROWNE IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. —On Mon. 
day, March 3, the Rev. J. Browne lectured in the 
Temperance Hall, Raunps, to a crowded audience, 
Mr. Abington in the chair. On Tuesday Mr. 
Browne lectured at Wooprorp in the ptist 
Chapel. A large meeting, with Mr. Wilkinson in 
the chair. Here he was opposed by Mr. Chambers, 
of the Church Defence Association, to whom he 
replied. On Wednesday Mr. Browne lectured at 
FINEDON in the Temperance Hall, Mr. Wilkinson 
in the chair. On Thursday he lectured in the 
Assembly Hall, Daventry ; Mr. C. Rodhouse in 
the chair. On Friday he lectured at WELLING- 
BOROUGH, in the Corn Exchange, the large 
hall being well filled with an attentive audience. 
David Dulley, Esq. occupied the chair, and 
delivered an appreciative and effective address on 
the past work and future purposes of the society. 
The Rev. James Browne then delivered a lecture 
on the ‘‘ Prominent Evils of the State Church,” 
which the audience received with much heartiness. 
A resolution in harmony with Mr. Browne’s lecture 
was proposed and unanimously adopted by the 
meeting. The Revs, Messrs. Bull (Baptist) ; Grear 
(Independent); Radcliffe (Wesleyan); and Brom- 
yard (Free Wesleyan) spoke to the resolution. Votes 
of thanks to the lecturer and chairman were aleo 
adopted. 

BETHNAL GREEN,—On Thursday Mr. J. Allanson 
Picton, M.A., addressed a large audience in the 
Victoria Hall, the subject taken being ‘‘ Disesta- 
blishment as a Question of Practical Politics.” The 
chair was occupied by H. M. Heath, Esq. Mr. 
Picton, as usual, treated his subject in masterly 
fashion, and was listened to with great attention 
to the end, broken only by repeated rounds of 
applause. A passage in the lecture, dealing with 
the x 4 segs aud barbarous action of the present 
burial laws, was particularly effective, and made a 
great impression upon those present. A small body 
of Churchmen were present, and at the close a Mr. 
Webber and one or two others spoke in opposition. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer, moved by the Rev. 
R. H. Lovell and seconded by Mr. T. H. Rippin, a 
guardian and vestryman of the parish, was carried 
with acclamation. 

WIsBEACH.— We have before us a long account of 
an interesting meeting held in the Public Hall, 
Wisbeach, at which addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. J. W. Mossman and Neville Goodman, 
Esq., of Cambridge, but, owing to the demands 
upon our space this week, are obliged to defer our 
report. 


OR LAN RR CI SRP AONE SNE COTTER A CLS, 


Dr. DE Joneu’s Licut-BrowNn Cop LIVER OIL.— 
Its UNEQUALLED Erricacy 1N_ DISEASES OF THE 
THROAT.—Nir G. Duucan Gibb, Bart., M.D., LL.D., 
Physician and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, West- 
minster Hospital, author of various works on Disea-es 
of the Throat and Larynx, writes :- ‘‘ The experisuce 
of many years has abundantly proved the truth of 
every word said in favour of Dr. de Jongh'’s bah! 
Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Physiciiis 
and Ch wists, thus stampmg bim as a bigh authority 
and an able Chemist whose investigations have remained 
unquestioned. Its value, therefore, as 2 therapeutic 
agent in a number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by the world of medicine ; 
but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 

ower in the treatment of many Affections of the 
Throat and Larynx, especially in Consumption of the 
latter, where it will sustain life when everything elge 
fails. Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by 
children ; hence its value in the third stage of Hooping- 
Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic. Dr. 
de Yolen’ Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only ia 
capsuled imperial half-pints, 25 €d.; plots, ds. 9.1. ; 
quarts, 9s.; with bis stamp and signature and the 
siznature of his sole consignees on the capsule aud the 


label under wrapper, by all chemists, Sole consignees, 
Ansar, Harford, and Co,,77, Strand, London,—{ADVT. ]. 
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HE HOME for LITTLE BOYS, Farningham- 
—Fifteenth Anniversary —EVENING ASSEMBLY 
in the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, WEDNESDAY, 
March 19. Anthems, glees, and choruses by choir of 700, 
including 300 boys of the Home. Instrumental 
music by the military bend of the Home. The Earl of 
ABERDEEN will preside. Addresses by Rev. Canon 
Fleming, B.D., and Rev. David M‘Ewan, B.D. Proceedings 
to commence at 6.30. Admission free, by tickets only, to 
be had at the Hall, of the principal booksellers, and at the 
Offices of the Home. Ticke's for numbered seats in amphi- 
theatre and boxes on paymen’ of fee of 1s. each, to be had 
o2)y at the Offices, Ludgate-circus, 
A, O, CHARLES, Secretary. 


(grrT* WORKING SCHOOL. 
Instituted 1758. 

Senior School, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 

Junior School (Alexandra Orphanage), Hornsey-rise, 

Convalescent Home, Margate. 


The Committee have the pleasure of announcing that 
THOMAS BRASSEY, Esq, M.P, has kindly consented to 
PRESIDE at the 12lst ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, Marcu 19tTn, at WILLIS’S 
ROOMS, King-street, 8t. James’s. Ladies will dine at this 
banquet, 


STEWARDS. 


Shaftesbury, Rt. Hon. the} Harris, John. Esq. 

Earl of, K.G. Harvey, W.C., Ksq, 
Elliot, Sir Gro. Bart., M.P. | Hogg, R. T., Esa. 
Evans, T. W., Esq, M.P. Holt, William, Esq., V.P. 
Ellis, J W., Esq., Ald. Hughes, Henry, Esq. 
Stone, D, H., Eeq., Ald. Humble, John, Esq. 
F manuel, F., Esq , Ald., J P.| Jackson, George, sq. 
Welch, Jno. Kemp, E2q.,| Jennings, George, Esq. 

J.P., V.P., Treasurer, Lewis, W. D., Esq. 
Smith, Basil, Esq , J.t'., VP. | List, Williaa, Esq., V.P. 
Ainslie, Oliver Alexander, |!.yon, B. A., Esq. 

Esq. arshall, Horace B., Esq, 
Bishop, H. D., Esq. 


F.K.G.S., V.P. . 
Bullen, Henry, Esq. Matthews, H., Esq. 
Burton, Chas. Munday, Esq. | Michael, W, H., E*eq, QC, 
Clark, Edward, Esq. Ness James 8., Esq. 
Clurke, Joseph, E:q.,| Parkinson, W, C., Eeq. 
F.K.G.8, Piper, William, Esq. 
Clarke, Thos. Chatfeild, Esq. | Powell, George 1., sq. 
Cornick, Henry, Eq. Pranve, Reginald H., Eeq. 
Cunningham, R.8., Esq. Saddington, Alfred, Esq. 
Davis, Edmund F., Esq. Sampson, George, Esq. 
Dawaon, Eneas, Esq, Sheriff, J W., Esq. 
De Garis, A. G,, Esq. Smiti, Captain David 
Dove, F. J., Esq. Spicer, Albert, Eeq. 
Fc sier, Thomas Esq. Storr, KE. F, sq. 
Freeman. Robert, Esq. Sturge, E. T., Esq, V.P. 
Gard, William Snowden, | Sturgis, Russell, Esq. 
2eg., VF. Surr, Watson, Esq. 
Gervis, Frederick H., Esq, Tomlinson, George, Esq. 
Gibb, Thor. Eccleston, Exq. | Tyler, Charles, Esq., F.LS., 
Gooce, C, H., Eeq. F.G.8., V.P. 
Grcenfield, Ba: il e Esq. Warner, W. P., Esq. 
Griffith, Walter, Esq. Waugh, E. A., Esq, V.P, 
Hed'ey, Joseph, Esq. Wood, William, Esq. 
Hall, LI. Warren, Esq. 
Dinner on table at Six for Half-past 
Gentlemen cesirous of becoming Stewards tre kindly 
rc quested to immediately send their names to 


JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 
Officer, 73, Chea; tide, E.C. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 3 

“lhe Cellege adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowle.!ge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular 1hy ological dcctrines.” 

‘Yhe Trustees of Manchester New College offtr for Com- 
petition 1 WO SCHOI.A RSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable 
fo: two years, at any British or Irish Univereity. 

At the time of nceiving the Scholarship, each fc olar is to 
furnish a writter ttatement that it is his bona fide 
inte.tion to enter Manc' ester New College as a Divinity 
Student the fist session after graduation. 

The EXAMINATION w.)l be held at UNIVERSITY 
HALT, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, May 8th and 9th, at nine a.m, 

For further par-iculars apply to, | 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 

26, George s reet, Manchester ; or, 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, BA., 
13, South Hill-road, Liverpool. 
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BNEY PARK CEMETERY. 


NOTICE TO FREEHOLDERS, | 
Many Gravestones, Tombs, and Ra lings having falen 
iuto decey and reqwring immedia‘e reparation, owners of 
Graves are requested to inspect their property in the Ceme- 
tery, and give directions as to necessary repairs. 
By Order, 
WM. BROWN, Secretary. 


March 4th, 1879. 
I DEPEN DEN 7 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond, U.) 
Second Master—T. POWELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters, 


COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge J ocal and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
Separate study rooms for Po pe preparing for examinations. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 per annum. The playground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastic Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Inovalids., 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, 
a seperate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducied by the Pri: cipal of the College. 
Yerms from 26 Gumeas per annum, 
For Prospectuses or further particulars apply to the PRin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MILNE, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 
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CTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
S ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 


Trospectusce, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


| Just published, in demy 8v0, price 7s. 6d. 


NEW, EASY, and COMPLETE HEBREW 
COURSE: containing a Hebrew Grammar, with 
copious Hebrew and Fnglish Exercises, strictly graduated ; 
also a Hebrew-English and an English-Hebrew Lexicon. 
Part I, Regular Verbs, &c, By Rev. T. Bowman, M.A. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 
Latest Revised Edition, in 3 vols, crown 8vo, price 24s. 


ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAN D 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By 
Henry Tuomas Buckie. Cabinet Edition, with a 
copious Index. : 
London: Longmans and Co. 


A PPLICATIONS to the CHRISTIAN 

_ WITNESS FUND for aged ministers must be made 
and returned by March 31 to the Rev. R. 8. ASHTON, 
13, Blomfield-street, London-wall, E.C. 


Now ready, in Two Vols., 8vo, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
price 12s, 


OURTH EDITION of . the INGOLDSBY 
LETTERS (1858—1878), in reply to the Bishops in 
Convocation, the House of Lords, and elsewhere, on the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
sames Hildyard, B.D., Rector of Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire. 
Bringing the Revision movement down to the present time, 


CasseLu Petter & GALPIin : London, Paris, & New York, 


Post free from the author, price 3d. 


ITUALISM TRACED to its PAGAN 
ORIGIN. A Lecture by the Rev. H. C. LEONARD, 
M.A., Bournemouth. 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS 

| and BOOKS Bought and Sold.\ Always on sale 
many thousands of MSS, and Lithograph Sermons; also a 
Series for the year, legibly written. Sound Church and 
Evangelical, Good composition, Specimens gratis. 

N.B.—Also a large Collection of Lirno@rapuic Manu- 
SCRIPT SeRMONS, of the late Rev. W. WaTsSON, known as 
8. P.O. 6d. each, or 100 for £2. 

Another Collection by the Rev. J. Rocrrs, of MANv- 
SCRIPT LITHOGRAPHS. 1s. each, or £4 for 100. 


THOMAS MILLARD, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes, The French, German, drawiug, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and | at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 


“ In union with the College of Freceptors.” 
Principal—Mr, J. THORNTON, M.C.P. 
REFEREES, 


Rev. A. Hannay, Sec. Congregational Union. 
Rev. G. Twentyman, M.A., B.U., New Barnet. 
Rev. J. B. Figgis, M.A., Brighton. . 
Terms 30 to 40 guineas (a reduction to ministers’ sons), 
Note.—Fourteen of Mr, Thornton’s pupils have gained 
special certificates for book-keeping, 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-cla-s School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (inciuding Lessons 

witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for a 

governess-pupil (Minister’s Danguter preferred).— Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
ecoad, Camden-road, N. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
FACING THE SEA. 
TAVVPOBR YD BoOv ss. 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION, 
REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal— DANIEL TOMKINS, | 
Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application, 


UTHERLAND AOUSE 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, 


Conducted bv Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified Englich and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 
COUNTY 


(rr 
SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-tight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) buve passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations it. Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877, 

For views and prospectus app'y to the Principals, Messrs. 
J.and J, W. Marsh, 


MIDDLE- CLASS 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation convenient for business or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 
Drawing and dimug rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, from 6s. per day, according to 
room selected, &c. Dinner at six. Established twenty years. 
IRST-CLASS PRIVATE HOTEL. MISS 
PERCY, 40, BEDFORD PLACE, BLOOMSBURY 
SQUARE, W.C, Position must central. St. Paul’s reached 
in Ten Minutes. Printed Tariff on application. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PRinciPaALs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


\ PROFESSORS. 


English Literature we ... Prof. MoRLEY, University Coll 
Botany wes\ sae LTOf. BENTLEY, King’s Coll, 


° ... Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language ..., ... Dr. WEHE, Dulwich Coll. 
[talian Language ... Prof. FERRERO, LL.D, 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Coll, 
English Language... \... G. E. West, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography,.,. \... Prof. SeeLtry, King’s Coll. 


French Language 


Music—Theory, &c. \.. JoHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 
Piano and Harmonium _ .., Herr Louis DIEHL, 
Singing ..\ Signor GARCIA. 


Drawing and Painting ...\E. C. MILEs, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studie: ‘Rev. J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.S 
Terms and Particulars on application to THE PRiNCIPALS. 


OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. 


Conducted on the Collegiate system, 


The testimony ot the Parents of \past and present Pupils 
- that the Training and Teaching are very marked in their 
effect. : 

Boarders received from the age \of Nine years and 
upwards. | 

Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
per annum, according to age, 

For Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, address the Principals, as above. 


HE VALE ACADEMY, \ RAMSGATE. 
Established 1857. 
Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON. \ 

The pupils are efficiently prepared for the Universities, 
professions, Civil Service, and business. Their success at the 
various examinations has been marked and constant. 

The SUMMER TERM will begin Aprit 22, 

Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


ECKHAM COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 8.E. 
Established 1770, 
Principal—Rev, E. 8. LADBROOK, B.A, Lond., 


Successor to Rev. Thomas Ray, M.A., LL.D. : 
Preparation for London University and other Pubtic 
Examinations. Prospectus on application. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly — 


digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, aid 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits ali 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 

&c., aud IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 


_ Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 


Breakiast Cur, costing less than 4 halfpenny. 


CocoArINA i LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 

cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
: chocolate is prohibited. 

In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


The Terms for Advertising in Tok NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— 


eoecescestetece l 0 


There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
_ Leaver PaGe.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


THE NONCONFORMI6T is registered for transmission 
abroad. ; : 


—a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-tree on the 
follow:ng terms :— 

CrepD1T.—Annually, 24s. ; 
terly, Us. 

PrepAIpD.—Annually, 21s. 

AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d. 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
exira postage that may be necessary, 

We bey respectiully to state that in tuture a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


*,.* The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Aunual Sub- 
scriber., but may commence at any date, 


Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 
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THE WEEK. 


To-moRROW the Duke of Connaught, the 
third son of Queen Victoria, will be married to 
the Princess Louise Marguerite, daughter of 
Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia. The 
wedding is to be celebrated with great magni- 
ficence at Windsor, where all the members of 
the royal family, except Prince Leopold, who 
has been detained at Darmstadt by an accident, 
are now gathered together. The fair Prin- 
cess arrived at Queenborough yesterday, and 
received a most cordial greeting there, and all 
along the railway route to Windsor. In this 
welcome all Her Majesty’s loyal subjects will 
in spirit unite, and cordially desire every hap- 
piness to the young couple. Even those 
Ritualist writers who grumble at the alleged 
desecration of Lent will hardly withhold 
their congratulations on so auspicious an 
occasion. It seems that the Duke and his bride 
are to proceed to Italy, where they will ere 
long be joined by the Queen. Of His Royal 
Highness’s popularity in Ireland there can be 
no question, nor \of the expediency of his 
becoming in some way hereafter identified with 
the sister isle. \ 


} 


The most important features of the news 
from Capetown, which éxtends to February 18, 
are the return of confidence in Natal, the 
safety of Lord Chelmsford and his little army, 
and the disbanding for a \time of Cetewayo’s 
forces in order to gather in, the ripened crops. 
In the Transvaal region, the annexation of 
which was the proximate cause of the Zulu war, 
considerable alarm prevails, owing to the 
fear of an invasion of the eolony by the 


| Kaffir trites, while the Boers ate still discon. 


tented and sighing for the independence of 
which our policy deprived them. On the other 
hand the President and people of the Orange 
Free State had expressed their sympathy to Sir 
Bartle Frere for the recent disaster at Isandula, 
and had offered material help. Colonel Pearson 
had repulsed with heavy loss an attack\ upon 
his fortified position at Ekowe, and pursued the 
Zulus for a long distance. It is stated 
that Lord Chelmsford—who is not to be recalled 
by the Home Government—will remain on. the 
defensive till the arrival of the reinforcements 
from England now far on their way to Port 
Natal. Not only is there no immediate fear of 
a Zulu invasion of Natal, but, according to the 
Cape Argus, Cetewayo and his people never 
intended offensive warfare, and now desire peace 
upcn terms consistent with tribal independence. 


Upon tke origin and justic3 of the war, and 
the necessity of prosecuting it to the bitter 
end—which means, from Sir Bartle Frere’s 
and the colonists’ point of view, till 
the Zulus are utterly defeated and _ sub- 
jugated—the Imperial Parliament is not 
likely for some time to come to have the op- 


\ portunity of passing an opinion. Although 


there is ample official iaformation on the subject, 
the Government still decline to grant Sir Charles 
Dilke the requisite facilities for moving his 
resolution, which will probably be delayed till 
the news of fresn conflicts, and perhaps vic- 
tories by our forces, renders calm discussion 
impossible. 


On Monday there was an important, though 
somewnat irregular, debate in the House of 
Lords relative to Afghanistan, during which 
the information was elicited from the Govern- 
ment, first that a portion of Afghanistan would 


be annexed, and secondly, that negotiations 


had been formally opened with Yakoob Kban, 
who has been proclaimed Ameer, though the 
population is by no means unanimous in his 
favour. Lord Cranbrook did not hesitate to 
say that when General Roberts assurel the 
tribes at Kurum that they should not return to 
Afghan domination, he was speaking aright. 
Notwithstanding Lord Lawrence’s vigorous 
protest against annexation, Lord Napier of 
Magdala urged with much emphasis that we 


should appropriate the districts of Jollalabad 
and Candahar, so that, whenever the time came, 
the battle for India might be fought outside 
instead of inside the mountain barriers. No 
reply was given to Lord Lawrence’s statement 
that a largely increased permanent force would 
be required to hold these barriers; and to Lord 
Granville’s humble request that these grave 
problems of Indian policy might be discussed, 
Lord Beaconsfield responded by saying that 
the demand was not opportune, for negotiations 
with Yakoob Khan had been opened! It seems 
also that two regiments have been sent to 
the frontier of Burmah, where the new King 
has been slaughtering all his relatives. This, 
we are told, is a precautionary measure, but 
some of the Calcutta papers are calling lustily 
for British intervention. 


There was a full and not unsatisfactory dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons last night on 
Sir Wilfred Lawson’s local option resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Birley, a Con- 
servative, and supported by several friends of 
the Government. Mr. W. E. Forster spoke in 
support of the resolution as embodying a sound 
principle, while leaving himself free to consider 
the best means of giving effect to it. Lord 
Hartington, while favourable to some kind of 
practical legislation, could not vote for a vague 
abstract resolution. The position of the Govern- 
ment was defined by Sir M., Ridley, who said that 
further legislation of some kind was necessary, 
either by increased police supervision, or 
enlarged magisterial discretion, or by increas- 
ing the rent necessary fcr licences. Indeed, 
there was a general agreement that something 
must be done to regulate, at least, the 
gigantic liquor traffic. HKventually the re- 
solution was negatived by 252 to 164 votes 
—the minority being a considerable in- 
crease on the usual vyote in favour of 
the Permissive Bill. The non possumus amend- 
ment of Mr. Wheelhouse, who represented the 
licensed victuallers’ interest, was negatived 
without a division. Then Lord I. Hervey 
moved that legislation should be suspended till 
the issue of the final report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance (negatived by 169 to 
121); and subsequently Mr. Simon proposed 
that the licensing authority should be required 
to ‘*take into consideration the population 
and the number of existing licences in 
the district, and shall find as a fact, upon 
sworn evidence, that new licences are required 
\for the necessary convenience of the public.” 
This Mr. Cross, on the part of the Government, 
supported in principle, being anxious to find 
some authority which without bias would come 
to a just\decision on any particular case. The 
debate stands adjourned to Tuesday next, and 
apparently some, measure for dealing with the 
question\ of \new licences will be brought for- 
ward this\session with Ministerial sanction. 


The question\of impeaching the Broglie- 
Fourtou Administration, and that which imme- 
diately followed the decisive elections of 1877, 
has become a very serious one. When the 


Rochebouet, who, instead of being amerestopgap, 
set himself, according to the report laid before 
the Chamber. of Deputies on Saturday, to 
arrange with General Ducrot and other officers 
for a coup d’etat, which would have made short 
work of the Republic. That this treason to the 
State was not committed was owing either to 
the shrinking of the President at the last 
moment, or to the interference of Prince Bis- 
marck—probably the latter. ‘There does not 
seem to be a shadow of doubt that this act of 
wickedness was to have been carried out with 
the connivance of Marshal MacMahon. It was 
kept secret at the time, and when M. Dufauresuc- 
ceeded to power on the 13th of December the crisis 
passed over. These and other revelations mado 
by the Commission of Inquiry have greatly 
strengthened the feeling in favour of an im- 
peachment, which will come before the Chamber 
of Deputies to-morrow. It is thought, however, 
that the decision will be adverse to the pro- 
posal. President Gréyy and tke whole of M. 


Waddington’s Cabinet, and probably a majority 


of the Senate, are opposed to an impeachment 
as vindictive, dangerous to the Republic, and 
not likely to result in an early or clear convic- 
tion of the ex-Ministers. The moderate Re- 
publican organs take this view, and advocate a 
policy of abstention and magnanimity as best 
for the cause of peace and order and the real 
interests of France. Possibly the Chamber will 
be satisfied with a formal record of its con- 
demnation of the conspirators. 


_ 


The news from Berlin is interesting. The 
Reichstag has by a large majority rejected the 
‘* Gagging Bill” of the Government, though it 
has appointed a committee to consider whether 
the regulations of the House require modifica- 
tion. On Saturday there was a serious alterca- 
tion between Prince Bismarck and Herr Lasker, 
the leader of the National Liberals, provoked 
by the violence of the Chancellor, which is 
likely to alienate still further that powertul 
section from the Government. The Prince 
is said to desire a dissolution, but cannot 
see his way to another election before 
the autumn. At yesterday’s sitting of the 
German Parliament Herr Von Buhler, a deputy 
fromm Swabia, moved that Prince Bismarck be 
requested to call a congress of the Powers with 
the view of bringing about an effective general 
disarmament, to the extent, at least, of half 
their present peace strength, for a probationary 
period of from ten to fifteen years. There 
followed a not very lively debate, which one of 
the Manteufel family tried tu cut short. It was 
argued by the speakers who followed in opposi- 
tion to the motion that though Herr von Buhler 
spoke with much Cbristian faith, his scheme 
was simply a Utopian dream; that, however 
desirable it was to reduce the Military Budgef, 
it would be utter madness to do so; and that 
at the very soonest no reduction of the army 
was possible before the end of the Septennate 
in France. The motion received the support 
of about a dozen members, and the Assembly 
then proceeded to discuss the estimates for 
Krupp cannon! Prince Bismarck did not con- 
descend to put in an appearance on the occa- 


of his recent receptions that Germany cannot 
begin to disarm, having ‘‘ to show front in four 
different directions, and can trust none of its 
neighbours.” Such is German statesmanship. 
The people, however, who are groaning under 
the burden of military armaments have them- 
selves to thank for their difficulties. Some 
such policy as that which was so coldly received 
by the Reichstag would, if pressed by so influen- 
tial a statesman as Prince Bismarck, be ap easy 
and complete solution of financial troubles, 
not only in Germany, but in other countries. 


The Eastern Question has occupied little 
public attention during the past week, and the 
departure of Count Schouvaloff to St. Petersburg 
on a short leave of absence indicates that 
it is not just now very pressing. The rumour 
cf another transaction between our Government 
and tae Cabinet of St. Petersburg as to the 


Duke retired he was succeeded by General | 


union of Bulgaria and Roumelia is evidently 
groundless. According to the Agence Russe, 
| Prince Gortschakoff, in his recent circular, 
|urges a direct understanding between the 
| Powers, and not a supplementary Conference, 
with a view to settle outstanding differences 
as to the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. 
It is knowao that the majority of the Powers 
are adverse to the latter expedient, and to 
apy revision of the Treaty. The Assembly 
at Tirnova is making little progress with its 
special work, but the Roumelian Commission 
bas become more active, and we are told that the 
Porte has been officially informed that the West- 
ern Cabinets are quite prepared, in case of resis- 
tance and disorder, to allow Turkish troops 
to enter Roumelia as stipulated by treaty. 
General Todleben has taken his departure from 
Adrianople, and that city and the whole of 
Thrace are to be evacuated by the Russians in 
another fortnight. Further, the British fleet 
has left the Sea of Marmora for Bosika Bay. 


An article in the, Statist of Saturday last 
enables us to form an approximate idea of what 


the forthcoming Budget is likely to be, and is 


siou, but he is reported to have declared at one . 
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of interest because that journal is edited by Mr. 
Giffen, of the Board of Trade. An examination 
of the estimates already issued for the Army, 
the Navy, and the Civil Service gives a tolerable 
forecast of the coming financial statement. The 
current year is likely to yield, according to the 
sums voted by the Appropriation Act, a deficit 


of 1,156,000/., to which must be added the out- 
lay on account of the Zulu war, as already 
sanctioned to the extent of a million and a half. 
Besides this, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has expressed in the House a fear that the 
income of the year now closing may fall short 
of the Estimates by nearly a million. Then 
there is a deficiency of 23 millions left over 
from last year, making in all some 64 millions 
on the wrong side of the national account. 
After making certain deductions it will 
be needful to provide, either temporarily 
or permanently, for arrears to the extent of 
between five and six millions, in addition to 
meeting the ordinary expenditure. This is 
likely, from present appearances, to be about 
81,012,000/., or only some 7,0007. less than last 
year. On the other hand, the revenue for the 
iy now closing was estimated at 83,200,000/.; 

ut this, as already stated, is not likely to be 
realised by nearly amillion. Can the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer anticipate as much as 
82,200,0007. next year? It may be doubted 
whether that sum will be reached, unless very 
great improvement takes place in trade, and a 
great diminution in our military outlay. 


Is there any solid ground for hoping that 
trade is beginning to revive? It is too 
early to pronounce anything like a con- 
fident opinion; but, so far as the collation 
of sundry trade reports has been carried, 
there is reason for somewhat brighter 
expectations. The iron industries in the 

eat Oleveland district and in South Wales, 

th of which have suffered so long and 
severely, are said to exhibit symptoms of re- 
vival in a slight measure. The reports from 
the cutlery trade in Sheffield and from the loco- 
motive builders in Leeds are also of a more 
cheerful character, and other centres of indus- 
try appear t® be a little improved. We would 
not augur too much from what after all may be 
local and transient circumstances; yet any 
limmer of light at a time like this is welcome. 
e, it cannot be forgotten that our great tex- 
tile industries show no signs of improvement, 
and this is the more disheartening when we 
remember the enormous amount of capital sunk 
in them, and the hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons dependent upon them. Some reflected 
light is thrown upon the subject by a very able 
report just presented by Mr. Giffen to the Board 
of Trade on the prices of exports of British and 
Irish produce during the years 1861-1877. 
Although last year’s figures are not available, 
yet the report is of great value as fully con- 
firming the results stated in the paper recently 
read by the same author before the Statistical 
Society, and as tending to dispel the Protectionist 
— of which so much has been heard of 
te, 


The latest reports from Egypt state that the 
Ministerial crisis has been ended by an odd sort 
of compromise, which is scarcely expected to 
work. The Khedive no longer insists upon being 
actually the presiding head of the Cabinet, 
although he is at liberty to attend its meetings 
when he chooses. But Mr. Rivers Wilson and 
M. de Bligniéres remain, each having two votes ; 
so that if unit«d they can swamp their two col- 
leagues, who have but one vote each. Nubar 

a is excluded, for reasons that are pretty 
well understood if not openly stated. e is 
known to be obnoxious to the old Egyptian 
portg because of his statesmanship and of 

is advanced ideas. An Armenian by birth, 
and long resident as Ambassador in Parir, 
his Opinions and habits are hateful to those who 
have £0 long misruled Egypt. The fact of his 
having been recalled specially to preside over a 
Ministry pledged to reform and to economy, at 
once aroused against him the vehement opposi- 
tion of vested interests. The Khedive never 
heartily accepted the new order of things which 
was thrust upon him by his pecuniary diffi- 
culties, brought about by his own extravagance. 
To the re-instatement of Nubar Pasha he was 
doggedly opposed, and no valid reasons for this 
have as yet been agrsigned. Constitutional 
pomemens is still most unpalatable to the 

ominant power in Egypt, and the only thing 
that holds it in check is the dread of the 
public creditors abroad. Even this does not 
spring from any concern to fulfil overdue obli- 
gations, but from a selfish apprehension lest it 
may become impossible to incur fresh debts, 
owing to an unwillingness to lend. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hovss or Commons, Monday Night. 


Ministers have made up their mind that they 
will have the whip hand of the House of Com- 
mons in respect of Supply. Their programme 
for the session is not of extravagant dimensions ; 
but such as it is, they are holding back the pro- 
mised bills till such time as they shall have 
Supply in a forward state. ‘hey know what it 
is to drag the slow chain of the Estimates 
sg J the concluding weeks of the session. 
The Irish members, alive to their necessity, 
exact all sorts of pledges from them, and 
indulge in threats which make the peaceful 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tremble in his 
shoes. The Ministry have started this session 
determined to change allthat. They will get 
their money certainly; their bills if they can. 


Supply is accordingly down as the first order 
night after night, and already two committees, 

one for the Army Estimates and the other on 
the Civil Service supply, are progressing. The 
latter was entered on Thursday night after dis- 
posing of some miscellaneous amendments. Not 
much progress was made, owing to a long debate 
which took place upon the minute, but not 
unimportant, question of the disposal of the Blue 
Books. These are produced at very considerable 
expense to the nation, and are supplied 
regularly to members. It would not be polite 
to inquire, or to surmise, how. many recipients 
of these valuable yolumes study them, or even 
open them. There are weird stories of cab fares 
made out of the wastepaper dealer, which an 
inherent sense cf respect for the persons of hon. 
members prohibits me from dwelling upon. The 
question raised on Thursday night was whether 
some of these volumes could not be usefully 
dispensed to free libraries throughout the 
country. Some members said that they were 
in the habit of so disposing of their surplus; or, 
as some one suggested, the lighter volumes of 
their stock. The difficulty was first as to who 
was to pay the postage, and secondly whether it 
would not be better if the Government itself 
undertook the duty of distribution. Mr. 
M‘Laren has through successive sessions urged 
on the Government that it is their duty to pay 
the postage of Blue Books which he (the hon. 
member) desires to send to some of his con- 
stituents. Sir H. Selwyn-Ibbetson, on the part 
of the Treasury, could not be induced to see the 
matter in this light; and so it rests for the 
present. It will certainly be brought up again 
at the next opportunity, and as the public time 
is of some value to the public, it might be con- 
sidered whether extraneous help may not be 
brought to the assistance of the Senate. A 
charitable association, founded to supply postage 
stamps to impecunious members, might meet 
the difficulty. It was not a dignified squabble, 
and it is to be hoped it will not attract the 
attention of our neighbours near or far. 


On Friday night the House was startled by a 
hint of the existence of another of those little 
wars with which of late we have grown so 
familiar. The matter had been mentioned on 
Thursday, when Lord Hartington asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether there was 
any truth in the rumour that reinforcements 
had been sent out to British Burmah. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was evidently quite 
taken aback by this question, and if he had 
possessed the presence of mind of some of his 
colleagues. he would have adopted the safe 
course of asking that notice be given. As it 
was he stared helplessly about in search of Mr. 
Stanhope, the Under-Secretary for India, and 
not finding him answered in a curiously em- 
barrassed manner that he knew nothing of the 
rumour. There was something very peculiar 
in all this, but the House was relieved to know 
—or to think it knew—that at least nothing 
was to be feared in Burmab, 


On Thursday the truth came out. Earl 
Granville in the House of Lords put a question 
to Lord Cranbrook, who produced a telegram 
received on the ohne day, in which the 
Viceroy annouuced that he had sent three regi- 
ments to Burinah. In the House of Commons 
it fell to the lot of Mr. Stanhope to come for- 
ward and explain that there had been a mis- 
apprehension on the previous day, and that at 
the time Sir Stafford Northcote was replying to 
Lord Hartington, the regiments were already 
en route for Burmah. There is a yery unplea- 
sant flavour about all this. The House of 
Commons has always steadfastly clung to the 
belief that, however romance may occasionally 
blurr the vision of other members of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at least observes the habit which 
English gentlemen have formed of speaking 
the truth. This impression is still retained ; 
but, this granted, there is no alternative from 


Why Buren Gas !—Cuaprpvuis’ Reriecrors Dirrusz Day- 
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the conviction that the government of the 
country is carried on in a curiously reckless 


another little war, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who will have to find the money to 
pay for it, gets his first hint of the fact from a 
question put by the leader of the Opposition. 
The debate on the Women’s Suffrage Bill was 
much more lively on Friday night than it has 
been on recent occasions. Taking a leaf out of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s book, Mr. Courtney, 
instead of bringing in a bill on a Wednesday, 
threw the problem into the form ofa resolution, 
which the forms of the House permitted him to 
put to the test on a Friday. -The consequence 


more animated debate. Sir Stafford Northcote 
early interposed, and after the manner of his 
Government delivered an oracular speech, 
which being translated, means that Conserva- 
tives are prepared to do anything that will 
retain their majority. They will nof distinctly 
declare themselves even on so unpractical a 
question as that of Women’s Suffrage. So they 
take refuge in the ark of ‘‘ the previous ques- 
tion,” and will say neither yea nor nay. Sir 
Henry James made a successful speech in oppo- 
sition to the measure, though it was happily 
described by Mr. Sullivan as nisi prius, 
Regarded as a politician, Sir Henry James is a 
conspicuous failure. He is smart, is trained to 
see the weak point in a case, and is practised 
in speaking. But he never ‘‘ gets at’ the House 
like Sir William Harcourt, for example, does. 
He had gathered up one or two points for 
Friday’s debate, and presented them with fair 
skill. But the jokes were of a cheap order ; the 
fun mechanical ; the whole thing nisi prius. 
To-night the House has been occupied in 
discussing the condition of the navy, on various 
heads raised by private members, and on the 
main question involved in the First Lord’s 
statement. It has been a 
usually dull sitting. The First Lord was 
delayed till mid-dinner hour, when the 
House was of course empty. Mr. W. H. Smith 
has many admirable qualities, but he is not a 
fluent speaker. It was exceedingly difficult to 
follow him through the mass of explanations 
which he had to offer in elucidation of the 
estimates. The Lords sat for only half-an- 
hour, but the important event of the evening 
took place there. Lord Granville put a ques- 
tion to the Secretary of State for India siimilar 
in purport to one which Lord Hartington had 
on the paper in the other House, and designed 
to elicit the facts about Afghanistan. Identical 
answers were given, politely putting off the 
questions to a more convenient season, and it 
was thought that the subject was closed. But 
the Marquis of Ripon happened to ask a ques- 
tion about an address issued by the indefatigable 
General Roberts to the chiefs of the district of 
Kuram. lord Cranbrook fenced with the 
question for a long time, and at last, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, he, in his concluding sen- 


| tences, formally announced that this portion of 


the country was, in some form or other, to be 
annexed. To quote an historic phrase of Mr. 
O’Connor Power’s, the cat being thus let out of 
the bag, Earl Granville proposed to take the 
bull by the horns, and to have a Ministerial 
statement forthwith. But Lord Beaconsfield 
put him off, and the House of Lords adjourned 
with the knowledge that the Empire on which 
the sun never sets will shortly be extended by 
some 50,000 or 60,000 square miles. 


THE RATING OF TITHES. 


The Valuation Bill, which has once more been 
brought in, and has been read a second time, retains 
the clause exempting from rating so much of the 
tithe as may be applied to the payment of a curate’s 
salary. We, therefore, reprint the statement pre- 
pared by the Protestant Dissenting Deputies, which 
supplies information on the subject, and recommend 
our readers to place themselves in communication 
with their members respecting it. The statement 
referred to begins aa follows :— 

A clause in the bill now before Parliament relating to 
the valuation of property fur rating purposes provides 
(Clause 85) that :— 

‘* Where the person entitled to the rent-charge is so 
entitled as the incumbent of an ecclesiastical benefice, 
and the circumstances of that benetice are such that in 
addition to the personal services rendered by the incum- 
bent the vrs nec of any curate or curates is 
required by the bishop of the diocese, ur is otherwise 
necessary for the due performance of the duties of the 
benefice, there shall be deducted, in calculating the 
rateable value of such rent-charge, the salary of the 
curate or curates actually employed and paid out of 
such rent-charge.” 


As this provision, if passed into law, would introduce 
an importaut exemption from liability to be rated, and 
thereby impose an additional burden upvou the other 
ratepayers, it seems desirable that the grounds on 
which it has been advocated should be examined, 

The paper goes on to state the mode in which 
the existing rule on this subject has been esta- 
blished, ana the principle on which it is based. In 
1864 the Court of Final Appeal unanimously laid 
down the principle that wherever a person is in 


occupation of property capable of yielding a protit, 
he is rateable, whether that protit goes into his 


manner, if we are landed on the threshhold of 
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own pocket or into the pocket of someone else, In 


was a much fuller House than usual, and a. 


more than 
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the Tithe Commutation Act it was expressly pro- | only, or, in the words of the Act, should ‘‘ estimate the ae ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY 


ee 


vided (sec. 69) ‘‘that every rent-charge payable | same without making any deduction therefrom on 


. . « instead of tithes, shall be subject to all 


Parliamentary, parochial, and county and other 


rates, charges, and assessments, in like manner as | tithes are liable,”’ &c., &e. But on the other hand, it 


the tithes commuted for such rent-charge have 
heretofore been subject:” In 1867, the principle 
laid down by the House of Lords was applied to an 
attempted deduction from tithe rent-charge in 
respect of the salary of a curate. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench unanimously held that upon the 
principle laid down by the House of Lords, the 
deduction ought not to be made; and in giving 
judgment they stated the reason for their decision 
thus :—‘‘ The subject matter of the occupation 
which is rated is the amount of the tithe rent- 
charge. That amount is not made more or less by 
the services of the vicar or the curates. The hypo- 
thetical tenant would give the same price for the 
occupation of the rent-charge, whether the services 
in the several parishes were performed by the vicar 
or the curates, or were left wholly unperformed. 
oo The fallacy of the argument on behalf 
of the appellant consists in confounding the rateable 
value to the Poor-rate with the remunerative value 
to the incumbeut.” So much for the history of the 
matter, and the ground on which the rule now 
complained of has been rested. It will be seen 
that the principle on which the deduction of curates’ 
salaries from the rateable value of the tithe rent-charge 
has been denied, is one which has been applied to all 
rateable property alike. The Committee of the Depu- 
ties then examine the reasons alleged for introducing 
an exception to the operation of this principle in the 
cise of the tithe rent-charge. The main reason 
urged appears to be, that, in the case of an ordinary 
oscupier of land, that part of the produce of the 
land which constitutes the tenant’s profit is re- 
garded as a return for his labour, and is exempted 
from assessment ; and that the stipend of a curate 
ought to be regarded as a return for the labour of 
the clerical tenant of the tithe rent-charge, and 
ought, in like manner, to be exempted from 
assessment, 


‘The answer to this is obvious, and is, indeed, antici- 
pated by the extract given above from the judgment in 
the ‘“‘Queep v. Sherford.” The two cases are not 
analogous, ‘T'be tenant's profit or return for the labour 
of the occupier of ‘land is a necessary outgoing to com- 
mand the rent ; the curate’s salary is merely a mode in 
which the owner of the tithe rent-charge expends his 
profits. There is no relation of cause and effect between 
the employment of a curate and the amount of the tithe 
rent-charge. .The difference (as regards the personal 
duty of the incumben:) was put by Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge in this way :—‘‘ The expenses to be deducted 
[from the rateable] value are’ described as being such as 
ure necessary to maintain the farm in a state to com- 
maod the rent; the skill and labour of the farmer 
certainly are necessary to maintain the farm in that 
state, or their equivalent purchased by money from 
others; if so devoted in kind, they have a right to be 
represented in their money value ; by the application 
of skill and labour the rateable subject matter is main- 
tained and increased. But nothing like this subsists 
between the personal labour of the incumbent and the 
tithe rent-charge: the former is a duty growing out of 
the institution to the cure of souls, the latter is a pro- 
perty, the right to which accrues by induction to the 
temporalities, and they have no necessary relation in 
amount the one to the other . the greatest 
amount of piety, learning, and devotion to pastoral 
duties will not increase ,the amount of the rent charge 
—the greatest neglect of them will not diminish it.” 

Now every word of this reasoning is applicable to the 
exertions of the curate, where, under the provision in 
the Rating Bill, the services of the curate ure required 
in addition to those of the incumbent. These services 
do not in any way aid in the production of the tithe 
rent-charge ; hence, unless that kind of property is to 
be rated on a different principle from that which is 
applied to every other kind of property, he ought not 
to be allowed a deduction for the salary of a curate. 
The mere fact that the recipient of the tithe rent-charge 
chooses to employ a part of his income in a purpose of 
public utility is {po reason why he should be relieved 
from contributing with the rest of lis neighbours to 
public burdens, 


But it may be said it is fair that people who 
benefit by the services of a curate should help to 
pay his salary. The answer is obvious. 


{t may, perhaps, be fair that the congregation who 
profit by the curate’s labours should contribute to his 
support, although, even as to them, it is not to be 
forgo'ten that the curate only does what the incumbent 
is paid to dv ; but what justice or reason can there be 
in compelling people who do not in any way benefit by 
the eurate’s services to help the incumbent tu pay his 
salary? This will be the practical effect of the pro- 
posed clause, 

If there is no substantial reason to be found in favour 
of the proposal to deduct the curate’s stipend from the 
rateable value of the incumbent's tithe rent-charge, 
there are very strong reasons against it. One of these 
caunot be better expressed than it was by a learned 
judge. ‘*The intention of the Act of Elizabeth, and 
the obvious justice of the case,” he said, ‘‘is that the 
taxation should be on every occupier according to the 
ability of the parish, that is, the productive occupation 
of the several occupiers within the parish makes up the 
aggregate ability.” If the proposed charge is adopted 
this will no longer be the case. Some part of the pro- 
ductive occupation will be exempted, and of course a 
proportionate additional burden will be imposed on all 
the other productive occupations, By the exemption 
of the tithe rent-charge, it is estimated that the amount 
thrown on the other ratepayers will not be less than 
50,0002, 

But this is not all, The clerical supporters of 
the proposal ignore the bargain contained in the 
Tithe Commutation Act. 


By that Act it was provided, on the one hand (sec. 37), 
that in estimating the value of the tithes, for the 
purpose of settling the rent charge in lieu of tithes, the 
commissioners should take into account the gross value 


| 
| 


account of any Parliamentary, parochial, county, and 
other rates, charges, and assessments, t» which tha said 


was provided, as has been already stated, that the rent- 
charge when s> settled shoul be rated exactly as the 
tithes had been previously. What the clergy now want 
is, while retaining the benefit of one part of this 
bargain, to escape out of the oblization of the other part. 


THE BURSLEM CEMETERY QUESTION. 
(From the Staffordshire Sentinel.) 


The Burslem Town Council, op Tuesday, by a 
majority of fifteen to four, and amid cheers, re- 
affirmed its previous decision in favour of providing 
only one unconsecrated chapel for the new ceme- 
tery. It will be remembered that a deputation 
from the Council waited upon the bishop of the 
diocese a few weeks ago, and stated their views in 
an interview of some length. The bishop, who 
received them with the greatest courtesy, asked 
the Council to reconsider its decision, without 
pledging himself to any definite course. The 
Council has now responded to his lordship’s invi-. 
tation, and, after due deliberation, has adhered to 


its former decision by a vote about as emphatic as it” 


could possibly be. It has further embodied its 
views in a memorial which will doubtless have his 
lordship’s careful consideration. 

The question has happily been discussed without 
any of that rancour which is tuo apt to show itself 
when ecclesiastical differences ure involved. Both 
sides have given credit to their opponents for honest 
intentions, and have been content to argue the sub- 
ject on broad public grounds, Two questions are 
really at issue : the first relates to what is possible, 
the second to what is expedient. It had been sup. 
p sed that somehow the law compelled local autho- 
rities acting as burial boards to provide at least two 
chapels. But—solvitur ambulando. The question 
is settled by the most satisfactory of all tests— 
that of experience. At Norton, in the diocese of 
Lichfield, and at Adlington, in Lancashire, there 
are cemeteries which contain only one unconse- 
crated chapel. These are small places, but they 
settle the question of what is legally possible just 
as effectually as if they were large ones. But York 
is a considerable city, and York is content, like 
Norton and Adlington, to have only one chapel, 
although it adopts the expedient of having one- 
half consecrated, and placing a reading desk at each 
end. 

Turning from what is possible to what is expe- 
dient, we find two considerations urged in favour 
of adualarrangement. The first is that both chapels 
might need to be used at the same time. To this 
it is a sufficient answer that the number of burials 
at Burslem will not for many years be so great as to 
make-this a matter_of importance, and that, when 
a number of funerals gccur on the same day, it 
would be possible and easy to fix them at 
different hours. We have further heard it urged 
that Churchmen attach importance to consecration, 
and that their scruples ought to be respected. The 
answer ia twofold. First, the statement proves too 
much, since Catholics attach at least as much im- 
portance as Churchmen to the rite of consecration, 
whereas nobody proposes that their scruples should 
be respected by the erection ofa thirdchapel. But 
secondly, the importance attached both by English 
Churchmen and by Catholics to the consecration of 
buildings is a question of degree. It is with them 
simply a matter of preference, not a matter of 
necessity. Hundreds of Church services are con- 
ducted every Sunday in buildings licensed but not 
consecrated. On the Continent, although conse- 
crated English Episcopal chapels are on the increase, 
they are the exception and not the rule, it being the 
most common occurrence for English Church- 
men to hold their service in the salons of hotels, 
or in unconsecrated buildings belonging to non- 
Episcopalians, and used by them at other portions 
of the day. The chaplain on board a ship 
finds the deck holy—although unconsecrated— 
ground on which he reads the appointed 
service of his Church, or performs its last rites over 
mortal remains which are about to be deposited in 
that unconsecrated but not unhallowed grave—the 
ocean, Plainly, the Churchman may be asked to 
dispense with the ceremony of consecration it the 


reasons against an unconsecrated building can ke. 


shown to be stronger than the reasons in its favour. 


What is the case in favour of a single chapel? It. 
The cemetery | 
is provided at the expense of the wholé body of | 


is partly a question of expense, 


ratepayers, and a Churchman may reasonably be 
asked to dispense with a luxury of which he would 
have the exclusive advantage, but for which his 
neighbour would have to pay. But this is com- 
paratively low ground, The real et for pro- 
viding one chapel to be used by all denominations 
is that it is not desirable to perpetuate 10 the pre- 
sence of death our unhappy religious divisions. Lhis 
was the ground taken by the Home Secretary in 


the words we quoted last week. It is the ground | 
which has been consistently and honourably taken | 


by the Rector of Longton, by Archdeacon Parry, 
and others. We are sure that the Bishop cf Lica- 
field, who had shown, before he came amongst us, 
a power of looking all round a question and forming 
a large and generous judgment, will adinit that it 1s 
very strong, if not impregnable ground, We veo- 
ture to hope that, on due consideration, he will 
acquiesce in the emphatically expressed wish of the 
Burslem Town Council, and that one of his first 
official acts in the Potteries will be to hold out an 
olivebranch instead of insisting on the setting up 
of a new symbol of strife. 


Canon Ryle has been appointed a select preacher 


' both for Cambridge and Oxford. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
issued an appeal for contributions, with the view 
of providing for an increase of the Episcopate. 

The Bishop of Peterborough has expressed his 
concurrence in the Bishop of Ely’s protest against 
any sanction by a committee of the Lambeth Can- 
ference of the proceedings of M. Loyson (Pére 
Hyacinthe) at Paris. 

SECESSION FROM THE Cuuncu.—The Rev. J. G. 
Sutclitfe, until last week one of the curates of Great 
Yarmouth, has resigned his office. It is currently 
stated in the town that the religious opinions of 
Mr. Sutcliffe have undergone a change. 

THE CoLtontAL MARRIAGE Bitt.—On Monday 
night Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, replying to Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, said he saw no prospect of making 
any progress with this bill, which had already been 
read a second time in two successive sessions, and 
under these circumstances he should withdraw it. 
He accordingly gave notice of hisintention to move 
the discharge of the order for the second reading of 
the bill. , 

THE REFORMED EpiscopaL CHurRcH.—FEarl 
Sydney writes to the Standard that he is not one 
of the trustees of a ‘‘ Reformed Eviscopal Church”’ 
that has been recently erected at Sidcup. His 
Lordship says :—*‘I gave the land for the erection 
of a church, where those persons who were com- 
pelled to leave their parish church might worship. 
If > is not a Church of England one it is not their 
fault.” 

Dr. NEwMAN.—The official list of cardinals to 
be created at the next consistory which has been 
forwarded from Rome contains the name of Dr. 
Newman, of England, so that it seems the vene- 
rable doctor’s objections to the cardinalate have 
been overcome. With reference to the dislike which 
the Ultramontanes have hitherto undoubtedly shown 
towards Dr. Newman, the Saturdau Revicw remarks: 
—‘* The first number of a new series of the Dublin 
Review contains a grotesquely characteristic illus- 
tration of the estimate of the great Oratorian 
formed, or at least professed, by Ultramontane 
journalists. The writer of an article on ‘ Catholi- 
cism and Culture’ gives a list of English Roman 
Catholics of our own day who have made them- 
selves a name in literature, and from that Jist— 
incredible as it may appear—Dr. Newman's name 
is omitted. 

Lorp LonspALE’s Livines.—Among the objets 
d'art offered for sale last week at Christie’s, in the 
sensation ‘‘ barter” of the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Lonsdale, I did nof see the thirty-three ecclesias- 
tical livings of which his lordship is patron. How 
is this ? Secale the advowsons of these little bits 
of patronage are worth something, and (pardcn me) 
what earthly use can they be to the present owner? 
Say that one liviog be worth a Louis XV. clock 
and two Chippendale chairs, it must be bettcr to 
keep the chairs which can be sat upon than the 
living which cannot. But as this young nobleman 
has already proved himself capable of spending 
nearly half-a-million in two years, I may hope that 
he, with the assistance of his countess, has some 
more surprises in store for ‘‘Sassiety.” Who 
knows but he may take refuge in the Church him- 
self some day ?— Mayfair. 

Tue Sr. ALBANS Rirvat Case.—Lord Coleridge 
and four of the Lords Justices had before them on 
Monday the appeals of Lord Penzance, the Dean of 
Arches, and of Mr. James Martin, the promoter of 
the suit of ‘‘ Martin v. Mackonochie,” against a 
judgment of the Lord Chief Justice of England 
and Mr. Justice Mellor—Mr. Justice Lush dis- 
senting—imaking absolute a rule obtained on behalf 
of the Kev. Alexander H. Mackonochie, restraining 
all further proceedings in the suit. The proceedings 
against Mr. Mackonochie in the Court of Arches 
had lasted four years, when, on the Ist of June 
last, he was sentenced by Lord Penzance to three 
years’ suspension from his benefice, A rule was 
obtained in the Queen’s Bench for a prohibition, 
and on Aug. 8 this was made absolute by a majority 
of the judges. Against this judgment Lord 
Penzance nuw appeals. The Solicitor-General was 
arguing the case of the Dean of Arches yesterday 
when the court rose. 

More BisHuors —It is proposed, we believe, to 
inercase the number of bishops, but if they are 
already as numerous as the following anecdote 
would imply, the need of an increase 1s not very 
obvious. Not very long ago, the Bishop of E—- 
was pacing the platform of a railway station, while 
waiting, in company with a number of navvies, the 
arrival of the train. The fact of his preseuce was 
soon known, and excited much interest among these 
sons of the soil, scarcely anyone of whom had 
perhaps ever seen such a dignitary before. After 
gazing his fill, one of their number went up to a 
comrade who was smoking his pipe and regarding 
the scene with stolid composure, and whispered to 
him with a touch of awe in bis tone, ‘* Look, that 
chap be the Bishop of E——.” To which the other, 
not deigning to turn his eyes towards the object of 
attraction, replied, ‘‘That a bishop ! bless’ee L’ve 
seen scores ov um.” From which it may be inferred 
that bishops are almost as plentiful as blackberries. 
— Tavistock Guzctte. 

Kpucation IN PARIS AND THE CLERICALS.— 
The Paris correspondent of the Methodist Iecorder 
writes: —** M. Herold, Prefect of the Seine, haa 
sent a letter to the Archbishop of Paris informing 
him that the direction of the Communal schools 
will soon be removed out of the hands of the 
| priests, and placed in the bands of laymen. 
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This announcement has fallen like a bombshell 
in the midst of the Clerical party. The cry of 
‘Persecution’ is raised. The daily papers have 


taken up the matter, and write strongly in | 


favour of the transfer. One well-known journal 
tries to console the ‘ Catholic’ party by quoting 
the example of other nations, and innocently refers 
to Holland, where they say the Catholics them- 
selves have desired the transfer! It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of this 
change. Rome will no longer be able to keep the 

ple ignorant in order to serve her own purposes. 

e do not think the Prefect of the Seine will be 
able to carry out his plans at once, but sooner or 
later the education of the people must fall into the 
hands of laymen.” 

SUNDAY OBSERVANCE.—At a meeting of the Bir- 
mingham School Board on Thursday, Mr. George 
Dixon in the chair, there was a warm and pro- 
tracted debate on the question of permitting the 
use of the Board school buildings on Sunday 
evenings for the purpose of secular lectures, The 
question was raised by the presentation of a memo- 
rial drawn. up and numerously signed at a meeting 
of the clergy of the rural deanery of Birmingham, 
setting forth the deep regret of the memorialists 
that the School Board let their buildings for hire 
on the Lord’s Day for lectures on secular subjects, 
referring specifically to the published course of ad- 
dresses and lectures of asesular character delivered 
or to be delivered in one of the Board schools, and 

rotesting emphatically against such a proceeding 

y the permission of a public body as an introduc- 
tion of teaching which appeared tothem utterly at 
variance with the due observance of the Lord’s 
Day. The Rev. R. B, Burges moved a resolution 
that for the future the schoolrooms under the 
control of the Birmingham School Board be let on 
Sundays for Sunday-school purposes only. The 
Rev. W. H. Milward i the resolution, 
which was lost, six voting for and nine against it. 

** DISESTABLISHMENT IN THE CHURCHYARD.”— 


: The ‘‘Society for the Rejection of the Burials 


Bill” has issued the following :—Disestablishment 
will be attempted again from the Conservative side 
of the House of Commons, on March 26. 1. By 
Mr. Balfour, whose ‘‘most mischievous” bill has 
already been talked out. To have supported it 
‘‘would only to be to vote for Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, and ultimately, therefore, for the seculari- 
sation of all Church property.”—Saturday Review. 
2. By Mr. Ritchie, whose “‘ bill is little more or less 
than Mr. Osborne Morgan’s measure reduced to 
its simplest terms” (Morning Paper.) He proposes 
‘* permission”’ to the incumbent to grant a right 
to Nonconformists which, if just at all, should not 
be left to the caprice of any individual. Friends 
of the Establishment, beware of any compromise of 
any attempt to divert attention from the main issue ! 
English Churchmen, you whose ‘“‘ generosity has 
hitherto saved the State the necessity of providing 
grounds for the sepulchre of its citizens,” see that 
your so-called ‘‘insanity of intolerance,” your con- 
acientious feelingr, are respected as well as those of 
the Nonconformists ! Englishmen, remember that 
in two successive Parliaments you have declared 
against disestablishment in the churchyard by 
majorities of 4 and 101! Take care that your 
verdicts are not now set aside. ‘‘ When Mr. Osborne 
Morgan has succeeded in passing his Burials Bill 
the Established Church will be weaker than it is 
now.” —Pali Mall Gazette, 

Is a Liturgical Service DegstraBLe?—The 
annual public debate of the students of New Col- 
jege was held on Tuesday, March 4, in the College 
Library. There was a large number of ladies and 
— present. The Rev. Professor Stoughton, 

.D., occupied the chair. The subject for discus- 
sion was ‘‘ Is a Liturgical Service desirable in Con- 
gregational Churches?” Mr. Eben Goold opened 
the debate, contending that the introduction of a 
liturgy into the Congregational churches would con- 
tribute to the dignity and beauty of worship, and 
would preserve Tantenienads rom many of the 
perils which now threaten it. The Anglican Church 
would not then have the monopoly of an attractive 
service, and the younger members of our churches 
would not be tempted to drift away to the Esta- 
blishment. Mr. H. Ward Price followed in the 
negative. He contended that the introduction of a 
liturgical service would Jessen the power and lower 
the tone of the Congregational ministry, that it 
would injure the spiritual life of the churches, and 
would retard the spread of evangelical truth and 
the growth of Free Church principles, even if it 
would not ultimately prove fatal to the very exist- 
ence of Con tionalism as a form of Church life. 
The discussion was taken up with great spirit by 
Messrs. Tarbolton, Walrond-Skinner, erlock, 
B.A., Professor Radford Thomson, M.A., and Mr, 
N. Micklem, late President of the Oxford Union, 
The essayists replied, and the chairman summed 
up, indicating that in his opinion the combination 
of free prayer with a liturgy would realise the ideal 
of public worship. On the question being put to 
the vote the affirmative was carried by a small 
majority. | 

‘T'HE CourcH AssocraTION.—On Friday night the 
annual meeting of this association was held at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, Mr. Andrews presiding. 
The Rev. Charles Stirling read the annual report, 
which, while deeply thankful for the success which 
had thus far accompanied the endeavours of the 
council to vindicate the Protestant character of 
the Church of England, said that they were 
fully impressed with the heavy responsibility of 
the duties undertaken by them at the instance of a 
large body of their fellow Churchmen, who sought 
to preserve to the Church the Scriptural basis 


as settled at the Reformation. The Ritualists, 
the report added, had introduced some of the most 
flagrant of the Romish heresies into the Church 
of the Reformation, including transubstantiation, 
the so-called sacritice of the mass, auricular con- 
feasion, priestly absolution, invocation of saints, 
veneration of images, and other superstitions of the 
Middle Ages. The report then went over the pro- 
ceedings of the association during the year, and 
denied that it had a persecuting spirit, and gloried 
in litigation, as had been charged against it by the 
Bishop of Oxford. The report also showed that 
the association was pressing its principles upon 
candidates for Parliament, by urging Protestants to 
support those only who would give their opposition 
to measures which would tend to undermine the 
Protestant character of the British Constitution. 
The chairman, in the course of his speech, expressed 
the hope that the judgment to be given on the 
morrow would support the Protestant cause and 
the law as intended by Parliament, and meet the 
heresy which now assailed the Church of England. 
Mr. J. D. Allcroft, M.P., moved the adoption of 
the report, which was seconded by the Rev. T. H. 
Gill, of Whalley Range, and carried. <A resolution 
was also passed declaring that the meeting ‘‘ ex- 
presses its disappointment and regret that the 
influence of the bishops has not been more uni- 
formly and successfully exerted to put a stop to 
Ritualistic practices, declared by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts to be illegal; and this meeting urges the 


| Council of the Church Association to continue their 


endeavours to ascertain, and secure obedience to, 
the law, and to arouse Protestant feeling in defence 
of the Scriptural teaching of our Church.” 


Beligions und Benomiuutionsal Relvs, 


a 


Notwithstanding the depression in trade, the 
Wesrleyans of Leeds at one meeting contributed 
6,000/. to the Thanksgiving Fund, which at the last 
statement of accounts reached a total of about 
100, 0002. 

The pastor of the Baptist Church at Greenock, 
the Kev. E. Maclean, has received a hearty invi- 
tation to become the minister of the church at 
Stockwell, from its foundation until lately under 
the ministerial care of the Rev. Arthur Mursell. 
‘*'We are not aware,” says the Greenock Daily 
Telegraph, ‘‘that any decision has been come to by 
the rev. gentleman, but the probabilities are in 
favour of his accepting the invitation.” 

Mr. Spurgeon reports himself as much better. 
At the Tabernacle service on Sunday a letter was 
read from him in which he says :—‘‘ With great 
gratitude to God I am able to report myself as 
restored to health and spirits. Iam still very far 
from strong upon my feet, and after a short walk I 
saffer pain in the knees, but even this ia improving, 
and I have every reason to hope and believe that at 
the appointed time I shall be fully able to resume 
my beloved labour.” The period of rest which the 
rev. gentleman’s flock prevailed on him to enjo 
was three months, one-half of which has expired. 
The services in the Tabernacle on Sunday morning 
were conducted by Mr, C. Spurgeon, jun. 

BaLHaM.—It is proposed to erect a Balham and 
Upper Tooting Congregational Church, from the 
designs of Messrs. a Son, and Hayes. The 
committee promoting the object intend to begin 
with a lecture-hall to seat 280 persons. The cost is 
estimated at about 1,900/., towards which 600/, hes 
heen promised, but the committee will wait for 
further promises to the extent of from 600/. to 
800/. before commencing operations. 

SECOND ADVENT CONFERENCE.—A conference on 
the Second Advent and millennial reign of Christ, 
extending over Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, was held last week in Mildmay Hall. The 
morning and evening meetings were under the 
presidency of Mr. Stevenson A. Blackwood, the 
afternoon chairman being the Rev. D. B. Hankin, 
vicar of St. Jude’s, Mildmay-park. The openin 
meeting on Tuesday was attended by fully 2,0 
people, yoy Ap whom had travelled long distances 
in order t» present. Among the speakers were 
Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, who gave a lengthy 
address on Christ’s own testimony with regard to 
His second conning 5 Rev. Andrew Faussett, Rev. 
D. B. Hankin, Rev. Dr. Adolph Saphir, Rev. 
Canon Hoare, Rev. Dr. Mackay, and Rev. Gordon 
Calthrop. 

SEAHAM Harsour.—On Tuesday, March 4, a 
soirée was held in the schoolroom attached to the 
Congregational Church, Seaham Harbour, Durham, 
which was neatly decorated for the occasion ; and a 
public meeting was afterwards convened in the 
church, when the Rev. Geo. Bailey was publicly 
recognised as the pastor. Robt. Candlish, Esq., 
presided over the meeting, at which interesting and 
ve addresses were given by the Kevs. J, 

ickinson, LL.D. (Bridlington), Geo. Bailey (the 
new minister), J. K. Nuttall, T. Snell, G. S. Hal’, 
and W. Lee, Sunderland; G. W. Swann (Easy 
Boldon), H. Umpleby (free Methodist, Seaham 
Harbour), and Mr, Sutherland (Sunderland), The 
attendance was exceedingly good, and the meeting 
in every way a success. The Rev. Dr. Dickinson 
also delivered a very able lecture on the following 
evening, under the presidency of J. Watson, Esq., 
F.R.A.S., selecting as his subject, “The Cove- 
nanters of Scotland.” The lecture elicited frequent 
an i evthusiastic applause. 

MarpstonzE.—On Thursday evening the Rev. 
D. G. Watt, M.A., who has been pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Week-street, Maidstone, 


for the past sixteen years, was presented with a 


purse containing 40/7, on the occasion of his leaving 
to undertake the duties of a London ministry. The 
presentation took place at a social meeting of the 
congregation and their friends, when a large num- 
ber assembled to testify to the respect they enter- 
tain for the rev. gentleman, to the value of his 
many years’ faithful ministry, and to their appre- 
ciation of his manly, upright conduct and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the principles he professes. In the 
absence of Mr. R. Barling, who was unable to be 
present in consequence of severe illness, the chair 
was taken by Mr. J. Rook, who was supported by 
the Revs. D. G. Watt, H. H. Dobney, G. Walker, 
and C. Harrison, and a large number of friends. 
Mr. Dobney, in the course of some remarks, said 
that while he was losing one of his dearest friends, 
Nonconformity in Maidstone was also losing one of 
its truest supporters, and a man _ universally 
respected, - 

THE Baptist ANNIVERSARIES. — The Baptist 
Union will open its session on Monday, April 28, 
when the Rev. George Gould, of Norwich, the new 
president, will deliver the inaugural address. An 
evening session will be held at the Mission House, 
when annuity fund business will be discussed. On 


Thursday morning the subject for discussion will be | 


the evangelistic work of the Union, the Rev. E. G. 
Gange, of Bristol, reading a paper on the subject. 
Dinner will be provided as usual for the delegates 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The Missionary 
Society’s gatherings will commence on the 22nd of 
April, by a valedictory service in connection with 
the departure of the Rev. T. J. Comber and his 
associates for the Congo Mission, Messrs. Crudg- 
ington, Hartland, and Bentley. This meeting will 
be presided over by Mr, J. Tritton, the treasurer of 
the society, and will be held at the Cannon-street 
Hotel. It will take the place of the usual sermons 
delivered in various parts of London on Wednesday 
evening, which have not been so successful as migh 6 
have been expected. The Rev. John Aldis has 
consented to preach the morning missionary sermon 
at Bloomsbury Chapel. The great public meeting 
of the society in Exeter Hall will be under the 
presidency of Lord Northbrook, late Viceroy of 
India, — Freeman. 


Correspondence, 


—— 
THE LATE MRS. RANYARD. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—May | take the liberty of requesting you to 
give a place in your columns to an appeal that I 
address to yourself and to th: public to support the 
friends of the Jate Mrs. Ranyard in the effort we 
are now making to maintain the work instituted 
and carried on by that admirable woman ? 

We see and feel the difficulty of supplying the 
place of one whose powers of administration were 
almost unrivalled except by her earnestness and 
zeal, which never seemed to be affected at any time 
either by doubt or weariness. This world seldom 
enjoys, in one person, such a combination of faith 
and piety, talent, experience, and common-sense. 
Her organisations were numerous, spread over large 
surfaces, and abounding in minute details which 
required accurate attention, with resolution and 
perseverance of the highest order. 

I had the honour and advantage of her friendship; 
and I knew much of her work. I can safely assert 
my belief that her Institution of Bible-ewomen and 
Bible-nurses has, under God’s blessing, done more 
to alleviate misery among the poorest classes, and 
bring them toa love of ‘*The Book,” and of our 
Blessed Lord, than many, or, indeed, all of the 
efforts of preceding generations. 

To contemplate even the diminution of such an 
agency is fearful ; but its total cessation would be 
more than serious to our vast populations. In this 
sense, I venture to ask the continued and extended 
aid, moral and financial, of all those who ever sym- 
pathised with the thoughts and deeds of that true 
servant of Jesus Christ. 

I am your obedient servant, 
SHAFTESBURY. 

24, Grosvenor-square, W., March l, 

All communications may be addressed to Mrs. 
H. Selfe Leonard, 13, Hunter-street, Brunswick- 
square, W.C, + 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srir,—A paragraph appeared in a recent number 
of your paper, giving an account of an incident 
which occurred at Portishead, illustrating one 
phase of the Burials question. Doubtless many of 
your readers are shocked at the exhibition of 
such bigotry on the part of a so-called Christian 
teacher, and I doubt not many regard this incident 
as something strange and very exceptional, but, 
alas! itis not so. 1 happen to know of three such 
instances which have occurred during the last few 
years, in parishes within three miles of Bath. I 
two cases the service was read outside the church 
gates, by a Congregational minister, after which 
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the body was taken to and placed in the grave in 
silence. In the other case, which occurred laat 
year, the body, that of an infant eight months old, 
was taken to the churchyard, and on the arrival of 
the friends, it was found that the service was being 


performed over the body of another infant, also |. 


eight months old, and while this was being done 
the friends of the poor little ‘‘ unbaptized ” waited 
in view of the graves (the graves were side by 
side), and then the service being read over the one, 
the friends having left the grave, the other was 
placed in its grave in silence, and so the two little 
ones were laid side by side—one baptized, the 
other not—one having the service read over it, the 
other not—both carried to the grave by loving 
hands—both loved as only mothers can love—and 
yet one denied Christian burial, the other having 
the full. benefit of it. All this difference on earth, 
and yet who shall dare to hint at a difference in 
heaven? I do not write this to suggest for a 
moment that the clergy are all to blame for these 
things. I know the law forbids a clergyman to 
bury an unbaptized person (would that the clergy 
were as anxious to observe the law in other 
matters). I only say all the worse for the law. 
It is often said, in reference to the Burials Bill, 
that we Nonconformists have no grievance. I do 
not care to reply to this, as the above speaks for 
itself. We have waited, and while waiting we 
have groaned, being burdened ; and now and again 
we are ready to burst with indignation, at what we 
in country places have to bear. But, Sir, a better 
day is coming, and we rejoice to think that the 
iniquity referred to above will soon be a thing 
of the past: for, do what they will to prevent 
it, we know it will soon become law; that the 
churchyard shall be free to all alike, and our loved 
dead will be buried in such manner as we ourselves 
may prefer, and where we have a perfect right to 


bury them. Many are praying that the day may 


soon come, and we know the prayer will soon be 
answered. 
I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
A NONCONFORMIST. 
Bath, March 5, 1879. 


THE LATE WILLIAM HOWITT. 


The funeral obsequies of William Howitt were 
such as, while evincing the esteem in which he was 
held by English-speaking men in Rome, Britons 
and Americans, had due regard for his lifelong 
attachment to the Society of Friends. Dying at 
No. 55 in the Via Sistina, buried in the Protestant 
Cemetery near the grave of Gibson the sculptor, 
and followed to his own by many representatives 
of literature and art resident in Rome, what was 
done and said over his corpse—Dr. Nevin, of the 
United States, being the speaker—recognised his 
religious denomination as well as his literary merits, 
In recording these facts, we may take the oppor- 
tunity to mention what was not likely to be dwelt 
on in the Zimes: namely, that, while William 
Howitt took an active part, with the late Rev. 
Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham, and others, 
on the 


valuable contribution to the furtherance of that 
cause in his ‘‘ Popular History of Priestcraft.” 
This book was read with eager avidity by many 
young men only a few years junior to the author, 
a number of whom now vividly recall the impres- 
sions, perhaps the inspirations, which its perusal 
produced and burnt into their minds, Of course, 
as the writing of a Quaker, at once ardent and 
intrepid, its appearance raised a clamorous outcry 
among the votaries of State Churches, whether 
purely enthusiastic or personally interested. But 
well did it answer the ends for which it was pub- 
lished : which were to rouse the national mind and to 
imbue it with the facts of the case. The author 
was not the man to shrink from giving to the 
main word on his title-page its true meaning and 
application. The ‘‘ priests” of invented, as well as 
those of perverted religions, were comprehended as 
members of one and the same ‘‘craft.’”’ Their rela- 
tion to each other in all countries and every genera- 
tion was clearly pointed out and vigorously ) ane 
strated, so that the result was that which it 
professed to be, a ‘‘ History of Priestcraft.”’ 
And equally was it ‘* popular” —popular in 
adaptation and not less in effect. What to those 
who did not like it seemed rude, was to the rest 
racy, and highly relishing. Well, understanding 
his own aim and intention, Mr. Howitt omitted no 
kind of facts, or even of statistics, necessary to 
give them direction and fulfilment, yet presented 
those materials in so strong a light, and with so 
striking a setting, that they fascinated and fixed 
while they impressed and infermed. The book, it 
must be admitted, spared none of the abuses 
which had grown up with and out of the State 
Church in England and Wales and in Ireland ; but 
we have no recollection that in the most resolute 
of its exposures, or the severest of its denunciations, 
it exceeded legitimate bounds. The system was 
pilloried in all its enormity; but the persons 
profiting by it had no cause, that we remember, to 
complain of being shown to all quarters of the com- 


pass in that obsolete predicament of shame and 
reproach. There have been more powerful ex- 
pounders of the principles involved in this question 
of questions, but as to the practical illustration of 
it, no one better showed the way to handle the 
concrete matter than did William Howitt. 

The Derbyshire Times states that Mr. Francis 
Howitt, the elder brother of the late William 
Howitt (who died at Rome, at 3.30 p.m. on Mon. 
day), died at his residence, Heanor, Derbyshire, on 
precisely the same day and hour. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


The controversy between the advocates of the 
stringent and the lax systems of Congregationalism, 
to which reference has more than once been made 
in these ‘‘ Jottings,” exhibits no sign of diminution. 
The New York Independent and the Boston Congre. 
gationalist continue to take opposite sides in the 
debate ; and the former journal, in its issue of Fcb. 
19, indulges in the following banter, suggested by 
one of a series of very able articles on church 
polity in its own columns from the pen of Dr. 
Leonard Bacon :— | 


We are greatly pained to discover from his article of 
last week that Dr. Bacon, in whose acquaintance with 
the classical = in Congregational literature we 
have hitherto had much confidence, is still under the 
dominion of the popular error that John Robinson’s 
famous dictum, ‘‘that the Lord kad more truth and 
light yet to break forth out of his Holy Word,” relates 
to religious doctrine, This is the more surprising in 
view of the frequent assertions of the Congregationalist 
that the allusion by Robinson applies to ecclesiastical 
polity. Couldn't the historical editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist be persuaded to enlighten Dr. Bacon by one 
fresh assertion of the correct og Op of Robinson’s 
words? And, indeed, with but little thought, it must 
be obvious that Dr. Bacon is in error ; for how could so 
wise a man as Robinson apply the famous words to 
doctrine, when that relates to such simple matters as 
the nature of God and of man and the relations that 
man sustaios to God, the truth pertaining to which was 
long ago fully comprehended and crystallised into the 
unchanging historic belief ; while ecclesiastical polity, 
with its heights and depths of inexplicable mystery, 
was the thing which, according tothe conception of the 
early Congregationalists, was to engage the study of 
saints to endless ages ! 

What may be termed the domesticities of church 
life do not always run smoothly even in the free 
atmosphere of the States ; which is of course only 
another form of saying that human nature is not 
perfect. It sounds odd to read that Dr. C. S. 
Hageman has sued his church, the Second Reformed 
(Dutch) of Freehold, N.J., for arrears of salary, and 
has gained his case, being awarded 1,166 dols. It 
is also odd to read in one of the leading religious 
journals grave editorial advice to churches not to 
break financial engagements with ministers, lest 
the course above described should become unplea- 
santly common. The correspondent of another 
paper, after describing the cavalier reception he 
met with when supplying a prominent church in 


Boston, lets in a curious side light when he adds :— 

It is true my services were unworthy enough ; but we 
ministers are sufficiently conscious of tkis without 
having it beat into us in this sledge-hammer way. I 
received this assurance, however, that the fault was 
not all my own. Seeing a pile of manuals in the pulpit 
desk, I looked into one, and learned this bit of history : 
The church had been organised twenty-six years, and 
had had thirteen pastors, Only two had been installed, 
one of these remaining three years, and the other two 
and one-half years. am sure a wise candidate, after 
looking into that manual, would pause before accept- 
ing acall to that church. I see they havo lately called 
a pastor. If he accepts, we shall watch with interest 
to see if, at the end of one year, he be not seeking 
more peaceful shores. 

It would not be safe or just to indulge in gene- 
ralisation from such instances, but a constant peru- 
sal of a large number of American denominational 
newspapers gives some information that is not a 
little singular as to the inner working of the 
churches. One of the most common complaints is 
that they are too numerous in many places, while 
in others the means of grace are lacking. The spirit 
of sectarianism seems to be sufficiently rife and bitter 
to lead to an unholy rivalry where the ground is 
already more than occupied. The result is a 
number of feeble, rickety, struggling ‘‘ causes ” 
that have no chance of ever becoming strong. In- 
cidentally, it is stated that ninety-nine Unitarian 
churches are without pastors, and not more than 
twenty-five of them are able, says the ‘' Year 
Book,” to support a minister. ‘‘ Twenty have 
given no sign of life for several years, and are pro- 
bably dead.” The number of ministers in the 
denomination is 401, which indicates an increase of 
thirteen. 


The Brooklyn Presbytery have twice met to hear 
the committee charged with the investigation of 
the ‘‘common fame” charges against Dr. Tal- 
mage’s style of preaching, but nothing is yet 
decided even as to the method of procedure. 
Already an unseemly squabble has arisen over the 
question whether, in the event of the committee 
recommending a trial, it should present charges and 
specifications, This point was at length decided in 


, 


| the affirmative, and it now remains to be seen what 


can be done. Meanwhile another matter connected 
with Dr. Talmage’s church has come before, and has 
been decided by, a different tribunal. The late 
treasurer has brought an action to recover 
1,400 dols., being the money advanced by him for 
the purposes of the church, and he has gained the 
day, although the church set up a counter claim 
against the treasurer on the ground of his promised 
subscription to the debt. But the court held that 
as the subscription was conditioned upon the entire 
indebtedness being raised, and the church had 
failed to show that the condition had been complied 
with, the promise was not binding. 

The Congregational pastors of Chicago have been 
discussing the use of catechisms in Sunday-schools, 
concluding that, while it is well not to return to 
them, something should be done to give young folks 
better ideas of Church beliefs than they now get. 
The same city of Chicago has just remembered the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of its water- 
works with one engine. Now there are eight 
engines, two pumping stations, 430 miles of pipe, 
and the city consumes 50,000,000 gallons per day. 
The works have cost 8,344,000 dols., and paid an 
excess of 1,000,000 dols. 

English readers are often puzzled by American 
phrases, and probably but few on this side the 
Atlantic understand the meaning of ‘‘ dead-heads,” 
They are people who travel on railroads and who 
put up at hotels without paying, and who consider 


te 


themselves entitled to do so from the accident of . 


their being members of a State Legislature, or 
members of Congress, or officials of some of the 
many kinds that exist, or—tell it not in Gath !— 
ministers of religion. The last-named are not, 
however, thorough ‘‘dead-heads,” but many of 
them claim and secure a sort of right to travel at 
half-fares, and generally to get a liberal discount 
wherever they can. But the most confirmed and 
thorough-paced ‘‘dead-heads” are the professional 
politicians, concerning whom it is said that they 
manage to go everywhere and live as they like for 
nothing. Here is one of the latest phases :—The 
Massachusetts Lower House has approved a bill re- 
quiring all the railroads in theStates tocarry members 
ofthe Legislaturefree. Hithertothis hasbeen usually 
conceded as a favour, but if the bill passes the 
Senate, and is not vetoed by the Governor, it will 
henceforth be demanded asa right. The question 
arises why the railroads should not he required to 
carry everybody else free ; and a further question 
why everybody should not only ride free, but have 
food and clothing, and house-rent, and all other 
things free? Speaking of names and phrases, the 
Rev. Jack Walkingstick, the Rev. Poor Wolf, and 
the Rev. Whirlwind, are members of the Cherokee 
Indian Baptist Association, and spoke at a recent 
gathering of that body. 


Epitome of Fels, 


The most elaborate preparations are being made 
at Windsor for the celebration of the marriage of 
the Duke of Connaught and the Princess Louisa 
Margaret of Prussia at Windsor Castle to-morrow. 
The whole of the arrangements are being carried 
out on a scale of magnificence the like of which has 
never been seen at the Castle since the nuptials of 
the Prince and Princessof Wales. The Lord Cham- 
berlain is overwhelmed with applications for tickets 
to view the ceremony, but, as at the utmost St. 
George’s Chapel will not accommodate more than a 
thousand persons, not a twentieth part of the appli- 
cants will obtain the desired privilege. The cere- 
mony will be performed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The Crown Prince of Germany is in 
London and is with the Princess at Buckingham 
Palace, where also Prince William of Prussia is 

uartered. The Prince of Wales has returned from 

rance, and the Princess from Sandringham, to 
Marlborough House. Prince Leopold is detained 
in Germany by illness. 

On Saturday afternoon the Prince of Wales called 
on the President of the Republic in Paris, and M. 
Grévy returned the visit shortly afterwards at the 
Hotel Bristol. 

On Saturday, at Buckingham Palace, the officers 
of the corps of Royal Engineers presented to the 
Duke of Connaught a silver-gilt desert service as a 
wedding gift. 

A Privy Council will be held at Windsor on 
Saturday. 

The French Government intend to present the 
Prince of Wales with a complete table service in 
Sévres china, as a souvenir of his pooeeeney of the 
British Commission at the late Exhibition, 

Queen Victoria will embark on board the royal 
yacht on the 25th inst. and proceed to Cherbourg, 
thence to Paris, where Her Majesty will remain 
one night at the British Embassy. The next day 
Her Majesty will go on direct, via Mont Cenis and 
Turin, to Arona, where Sir Augustus and Lady 
Paget will be in waiting to receive her. The 
Queen will be attended by General Ponsonby and 
Lady Churchill, and will reside, it is expected, for 
about three weeks at the Villa Clara, belonging to 
Mr. Charles Henfrey. The villa is situated be- 
tween Baveno and Stresa, about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from the former, and is described as a 
perfect paradise on earth. The gardens are of the 
reatest beauty. The villa stands opposite the 

orromean Islands, and commands a splendid view 
along the Lago Maggiore. The Queen is expected 
to remain about a month on the Continent, and 
will re-embark at Cherbourg on tho return voyage. 

All the Ministers were present at the Cabinet 
Council held on Saturday. © } 
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Mr, Gladstone has accepted an invitation to dine 
at the Royal Colonial Institute on March 18. Fifty 
Fellows of the institute have already expressed their 
intention of being present. 

Lord Northbrook has accepted the presidency of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

It is said that the Agents-General for the British 
Colonies have all but secured the Opera-house site 
on the Victoria Embankment for the proposed 
Indian and Colonial Museum, and have practically 
the refusal of the offer. 

Earl Granville’s residence in Carlton House- 
terrace was much damaged, on Sunday evening, by 
a fire which broke out on the top floor, and was 
not subdued till the roof was burnt off and the 
lower storeys deluged with water. The Crown 
Prince of Germany and many persons well known 
in high social circles witnessed the scene. 

Early on Saturday morning the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution was threatened with destruction by an out- 
break of fire, which, however, was confined to the 
small theatre and to certain rooms not used in con- 
nection with the ordinary public entertainments. 
The exhibitions go on as usual. 

The Lord Chancellor presided on Saturday at a 
meeting held in Exeter Hall, to hear an address 
from Mr. J. B. Gough, entitled ‘‘ Now and Then,” 
delivered at the request of the Young Men’s Chria- 
tian Association. e chairman was supported by 
the Ear] of Aberdeen, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir 
Arnold Kemball, Sir Charles Reed, Captain Chap- 
man, Canon Fleming, Prebendary Cadman, and 
Prebendary Billing. Lord. Cairns said that at the 
present day no question, in his opinion, so deeply 
touched the moral, the physical, and the religious 
welfare of the country as the question of temperance. 
He had little hope of making men sober or tem- 
perate by Act of Parliament, but looked rather to 
the power and force of persuasion, or conviction, 
and of example. He looked especially to the 
efforts of the young men of England, in whose 
—— mainly the future of their country was 


The funeral of the late Mr. James Macdonell 
took place on Friday afternoon at Beckenham. 
Amongst those present were Mr. Chenery, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., Mr. Macdonald, Mr. E,. 
D. J. Wilson, Mr. Stebbing, Mr. Edward L, Law- 
son, Mr. Edwin Arnold, the Hon. F. Lawley, Mr. 
Herbert Stack, Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, Mr. Frank Hill, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. 
Meredith Townsend, and Mr. Hutton. 

The Scotsman says, with reference to the 
Midlothian election, that out of a constituency 
of 2,929 there are 500 landlords and farmers. It 
asserts that in addition to the 120 faggot votes 
formerly mentioned, Mr. Addison Smith has on 
hand 150 more applications for such qualifications. 
The excitement as to the coming struggle is making 
itself manifestly felt. | 

A meeting of the Bradford Liberal Three Hundred 
was held'on Friday, Mr. Titus Salt presiding, at 
which it was unanimously resolved to adopt the 
alteration in rule fifteen, recommended at the recent 
conference of representatives of both sections of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Forster, M.P., sent a letter 
expressing his oe of the modified rule, and it 
is understood that the Three Hundred will bring 
— a second Liberal candidate to stand with 

im. 

Professor Bryce, of Oxford, has accepted an invi- 
tation from a Liberal conference in the Tower 
Hamlets to become a candidate for the represen- 
tation of the borough at the next election, and is 
expected to take an early opportunity of addressing 
the electors. 

Mr. Edward Grimwade, the second Liberal can- 
didate for Ipswich, who has for some weeks been 
suffering from illness, has issued an address, stating 
that, owing to the condition of his health, he is 
compelled to retire. Mr. Grimwade was the repre- 
sentative of the Nonconformist portion of the 
Liberals of Ipswich. A meeting of Nonconformists 
was held on Friday to receive the announcement of 
Mr. Grimwade’s retirement, and a committee was 
appointed to select a candidate. Mr. H. W. West, 
Q.U., is the other Liberal candidate. 

A strict inquiry is being made by the Home 
Secretary into the truth of Peace’s confession and 
other facts connected with the Whalley Range 
murder; but as the investigation necessarily in- 
volves considerable labour, it may last some little 
time, and there is no foundation for the announce- 
ment of any decision in the matter. 

Three hundred head of cattle, the firat importa- 
tion under the Order in Council for slaughter on the 
quay, arrived in the Mersey on Friday, and were 
brought to the new eee at Birkenhead. 


The same steamer landed sheep and pigs at Liver- 
pool, but oF we not scheduled. 
The Hull School Board has resolved to request 


the teachers in the Board schools to include the 

evils of intemperance in the moral instruction of 

children under their care, a text-book to be sup- 
lied as soon as one satisfactory to the Board can 
e obtained, 

Mr. Albert Grant’s petition for liquidation 
having fallen through at the meeting of creditors, 
in consequence of an informality in the description, 
a new petition was filed on Friday in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, in which Mr. Maurice Grant joined. 
The debts are stated at 800,000/., of which 600,000/. 
are said to be secured. The assets are put down at 
18,000/. A receiver to the estate was appointed. 

An interview was held on Friday between the 
Eastern Telegraph Company and the Government 
with reference to the purchase of the 1,400 miles of 
cable which was shipped a fortnight ago for 
Australia, and which was detained in order that the 


Government might at once have direct communi- 
cation with the Cape. The Telegraph Company 
stipulated for a guarantee against accident to the 
cable, but this the representative of the Govern- 
ment refused. The negotiations thus broke off. 

The Midland Railway directors, replying to a 
memorial presented by the executive of the Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars, admit, in a letter received 
on Thursday at the offices of the Grand Lodge at 
Birmingham, that further facilities should be given 
for the convenience and prompt supply of non- 
intoxicating beverages in railway refreshment- 
rooms, and state that they have accordingly 
ordered that the price of tea and coffee in the rooms 
under the company’s management shall be consi- 
derably modified. 

The estimates for the Civil Services and Revenue 
departments for 1879-80 show a net increase of 
314,474/, over the estimates for the current year. 
The figures are :—Civil services, 15,084,851/. ; 
revenue departments, 8,116,128. ; giving a total of 
23,200, 9797. | 

Late on Tuesday night a disastrous and fatal 
explosion took place in the pit known as the 
‘* Deep Drop,” in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, 
by which fifteen men and four boys lost their lives. 
The colliery employs 300 hands, about sixty of 
these working in the night and the remainder during 
the day. A clue to the probable cause of this 
disastrous explosion is supplied by the statement 
that in the hand of one of the deceased colliers 
there was found a partly unscrewed ‘‘ safety lamp.” 

Two applications for licences to sell rink off 
the premises were made tothe Denbigh Borough 
magistrates on Friday, when the legal gentlemen 
present informed the bench that they were bound 
to grant the licences after certain formalities had 
been complied with. Dr, Turnour, the senior 
magistrate present, thereupon moved the bench 
that their clerk should put himself in communi- 
cation with other magistrates’ clerks in the United 
Kingdom with a view to obtain an alteration of the 
law, which in that matter rendered their sitting 
there a mere farce. Concurrence with Dr. Turnour’s 
views was expressed by the other three magistrates 
present. 

It is stated that in the county of Suffolk there 
are more village clubs, all thriving and self-sup- 
porting, than in all the rest of England. 

From the Cleveland district, and also from 
Wolverhampton, the reports are all of greater 
activity and animation in the iron trade. In the 
Cleveland district there is a rise of price of 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. in No. 3 pig compared with a fortnight ago, 
and some sellers are demanding a further advance. 
In the finished iron market there is no improve- 
ment ; but the steel works are all reported to be 
busy. In Wolverhampton there has not yet been 
an actual rise, but workers are fully employed, and 
are asking better terms, and a more confident tone 
pervades all branches of the trade. 

The names of Lewis Potter, William Taylor, 
R. S. Stronach, and Robert Salmond, four of the 
imprisoned City of Glasgow Bank directors, have, 
by order of the Lord Chancellor, been removed 
from the Commission of the Peace for Lanarkshire. 
Over 130 shareholders in the City Bank have 
applied for a discharge on making a complete sur- 
render of all their property to the liquidators. The 
catalogue includes several ministers, amongst the 
rest Dr. William Pulsford, of Glasgow, and Mr. 
Jarvie, the Independent pastor at Greenock. 

A meeting was held on Friday evening at the 
Oannon-street Hotel, *‘to consider the action of 
one-sided free-trade and co-operative stores, which 
enables foreign producers, who pay nothing to the 
national expenses, to supply the British consumer 
direct, to the injury of British manufacturers, 
meychants, shopkeepers, and working men.” Mr. 
J. M. Hyde occupied the chair, and the principal 
speakers were Mr. C, H. Stokes and the Rev. 

cher Gurney. A resolution was carried declaring 
that the depressed condition of trade was a subject 
which demanded Parliamentary inquiry, condemning 
co-operative stores, and agreeing to the formation 
of a ‘* National. Industrial Defence Association.” 

The pursuit of burglars in Norfolk is an ex- 
tremely exciting business, if we may judge from 
the description of the chase and capture of a certain 
John Clark, which is given in the Norfolk Daily 
Press, It appears that Clark fell under the sus- 
picion of the police: at Little Walsingham, and, 
sheneeneg. a bag which contained some stolen 
property, he ran through the town and “‘ across 
country ” for several miles, stopping occasionally to 
fire a revolver at the officers and others who were 
in chase of him. He was finally run down ina 
field and secured, but not until he had wounded 
the horse which one of his pursuers was riding. 
The fellow was found to be armed very much after 
the fashion of the late Mr. ‘Peace. He hada re- 
volver, ‘‘ with a good stock of pin-fire cartridges,” 
and a ng , tte pistol. Jn addition to this 
armoury, Clark carried a pane of glass belonging to 
a hand lantern, on which was painted a ** death’s 
head, —a rather startling vision,’ says the reporter, 
‘* for one to see on suddenly awakening from sleep.” 
Clark appears to have added another terror to 
burglary, aud it is a matter of congratulation that 
his career has been brought to a close, 

Surgeon-Major Colville and Dr. Joseph Frank 
Payne have been appointed by the Lord President 
of the Council British} Medical Commissioners, to 
institute an investigation in Russia connected with 
the recent outbreak of plague in that country. 


An inquest was on Monday opened at Barnes on 


the remains of a woman which were discovered in a 
box floating in the river near Barnes Bridge on 
Wednesday last. Evidence of the discovery of 


the remains, and of their condition when found, 
having been given, the inquiry was adjourned in 
order that time might be afforded for further inves- 
tigation on the part of the police. 

Tate on Sunday night an exciting scene took 

lace at the’ Golden Lion, Fish Ponds, Bristol, 

rs. Hobbs, ‘the landlady, on going to her bed- 
room was astonished to find the door lccked on the 
inside. She succeeded in forcing it, and then en- 
countered a man, who on seeing her endeavoured 
to escape. Mrs. Hobbs, however, seized him by 
the throat and held him till assistance arrived. On 
searching the man a quantity of jewellery and 
about 4/. in money were found on him, which he 
had stolen from the drawers, and he had about him 
no less than seventeen skeleton keys. He was 
brought before the magistrates yesterday afternoon, 
and gave the name of William Pratt, of Birmingham, 
and was committed for trial. 

Twenty-three bills with reference to the electric 
light are before Parliament, all of which are to be 
referred to a hybrid committee of seven members, 
four to be appointed by the House of Commons and 
three by the Committee of Selection. The object 
of the committee is to determine the principles on 
which Parliament will grant powers for the use of 
the electric light, with special reference to the claims 
of gas companies, 

wo 1maurders are reported on Saturday, both the 
result of drunkenness, In the one case a labourer, 
named Peter Begau, residing at Liverpool, went 
home intoxicated, and in the course of a dispute 
with a woman named Bridget O’Hale, stabbed her 
in the heart, causing instantaneous death. The 
second murder was committed by a man named 
M‘Cann, in the Fish Market at Portadown, the 
victim being his wife, whom he accused of giving 
way to drink. An altercation ensued, and he 
strangled her in the midst of a considerable number 
of people. They seem not to have imagined she was 
dead at first, but none of them in any way interfered 
to stop the fighting. M ‘Cann was at once arrested. 

The gloomy prospects of agriculture are begin- 
ning seriously to affect the value of land. The 
annual letting of the Pawlett Hams, near Bridge- 
water, consisting of 1,000 acres, and used chiefly 
for grazing purposes, was attended by nearly 600 
practical agriculturists from the three western 
counties, but in many instane:s the pieces of land 
did not fetch so much by 30s. per acre as in former 
years, the total decrease, as compared with last 
year, being 1,334. 


One of the many rumours circulating in Europe 
during the last few days has been that France se- 
riously thinks of taking possession of the Island of 
Rhodes. On this subject the Télégraphe waxes 
quite indignant, and declares that ‘‘ the French Go- 
vernment never has sought, and does not seek, to 
emulate England by taking a Turkish island in the 
Mediterranean.” | 

There is no prospect of the German Government 
entertaining any proposal for reopening negotiations 
on the North Sleswig question. 

The Pope is said to have been much vexed at 
the significance attached to his address to the 
journalists. | 

Reports from Vienna and Berlin state that the 
Czar and Czarewitch have had a serious quarrel. 
It is reported that the Prince had a stormy inter- 
view with the Czar on Tuesday, and that the Czar 
afterwards called together the Council of Ministers 
and accused his son of ‘‘ being in connivance with 
the most dangerous foes of Russia ’—meaning, no 
doubt, the reformers. It is added that the Czar 
proposed to send his son to a fortress, but that the 
order was mitigated to confinement to his palace. 

The Czar and the Empress of Russia will leave 
St. Petersburg for the Crimea in the middle of 
April. The Empress’s state of health, it is an- 
nounced, renders the change desirable. These 
arrangements (a telegram says) are regarded in 
diplomatic circles as indicating thé composure 
with which the political situation is regarded in 
Court circles, as contrasted with the rumours lately 
current. 

Official telegrams from Astrachan continue to 
assert that the plague may be considered to have 
died out in that district, as there have been no 
deaths or cases of illness due to the epidemic regi- 
stered since February 9. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph says that araong the poorer classes of St. 
Petersburg suicides through swallowing a solution 
of phosphorus have become so numerous that it is 

roposed to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 

ucifer matches made to ignite by means of 
phosphorus. 

It is announced from Cracow that seventeen 
arrests have been made in that city, in connection 
wd the seizure of the secret printing press at 

ieff. : 

A new Ministry has been formed in Spain under 
the presidency of Marshal Martinez Campos, who 
also takes the post of Minister of War. The Foreign 
Secretary is the Marquis de Molins. 

A Calcutta telegram says that fair rain has at 
last fallen in many Punjaub districts, and though 
the harvest may be deficient, there is no longer any 
fear of famine there, Distress increases in Cash- 
mere, where the prospects are very gloomy. 

President Hayes has issued a proclamation sum- 
moning Congress to meet for an extra session on the 
18th inst. 

A University for coloured men is about to be 
established in New York. The main object of the 
institution will, it is stated, be the education of 

oung coloured men for teachers ogra, the 

outhern blacks. White men who desire to devote 
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themselves to the same purpose will, however, be 
admitted. The studies are to include the classics, 
higher mathemat cs, and all the branches usually 
included in a regular college course. A large sum 
of money has already been pledged to the enterprise 
by twenty rich citizens of New York, many of them 
coloured men. : 
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The Wagner mania has spread to Cologne. 
‘* Rheingold,” one of the parts of the ‘‘ Ring der 
Nibelungen,” was represented there eight times 
within twelve days, and the receipts of the manager 
of the Cologne Theatre for these performances 
amounted to 2,000/. The ‘* Walkiire,” another of 
the triology, is now being rehearsed there and will 
shortly be produced. 

Mr. Herkomer, whose adopted country is 
England, but whose recognition as a prophet comes 
from France, is at work on what is said to be one 
of the largest water-colours in the world, It is 
over six feet long, and crowded with figures. The 
subject is ‘‘ Quoit Playing in Bavaria.” This prize 
is intended for Sir Coutts Lindsay’s Gallery, for 
which also Mr. Cecil Lawson is painting an im- 

rtant work.— Mayfair. 

The City Commission of Sewers have decided 
that the space in front of the Mansion House shall 
be lighted with electricity. 

It is said that the Earl of Carnarvon has pre- 
pared, in the intervals of leisure from official 
duties, a translation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of 
AEschylus, which will be published very shortly by 
Mr. a 

Mr. F’. W. Chesson is, as already stated, publish- 
ing a pamphlet on the war in Zululand, in which 
the policy of Sir Bartle Frere is severely criticised. 

The Hibbert Lectures delivered last year in 
Westminster Abbey have been imitated at Edin- 
burgh, where Dr. Fairbairn, the principal of Airdale 
College, Bradford, opened last week a course of 
lectures on ‘‘ The Science of Religion,” in the Logic 
class-room of the University. Dr. John Muir has 
supplied the funds, and it is hoped: that-in Edin- 
burgh, as in London, these lectures may be 
continued every year. 

The Free Library, Bradford, and also the Liberal 
Club, have been fitted with Messrs. Boyle and Sons’ 
patent self-acting air-pump ventilators, and we 
understand the ventilation is pronounced to be 
most satisfactory. 

Senor Castelar, who has long been a member of 
the Cobden Club, has been invited to be present at 
its annual dinner, on his forthcoming visit to this 
country. Mr. Bernhard Ringrose Wise, B.A., 
Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, has had awarded 
to him by the unanimous decision of the judges 
7, gg by the Oxford University and the Cobden 
Club, the prize offered by the club for the best 
essay on ‘‘The Policy of Protection in Young 
Communities from an Economic Point of View,”’ 
and the judges are of opinion that the essay is one 
of remarkable merit. The Cobden Club have 
resolved to give silver medals for proficiency in the 
study of Political Economy to the Universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 

The Academy learns that Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
has placed in the hands of Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., for immediate publication, ‘‘ A Defence of 
Philosophic Scepticism, being an Essay on the 
Foundations of Belief.” 

We are informed that a biographical sketch of 
the late Henry Vincent is in the press, and will be 
pnblished immediately by Messrs. James Clarke 
and Co., 13 and 14, Fleet-street. The book will 
be kept within very brief limits, and will be issued 
at a low price. The author is the Rev. William 
Dorling, and an introductory chapter will be con- 
tributed by Mrs. Vincent. The memoir will 
include interesting particulars of Mr. Vincent’s 
long career as a lecturer and public speaker, 
valuable leiters relating to himself and his work, 
iq pleasing glimpses of his private character and 

e. : 

SAMUEL SHarPK, Esq —On Saturday morning, 
the 8th inst., »eing the eightieth birthday of Mr. 
Sharpe, a deputation of gentlemen waited on him 
at Highbury, and presented him with a congratu- 
latory address, signed by Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., with other members of 
Parliament; also Professors Morley, Carpenter, 
Martineau, &c., had signed the address; in all, 
some three hundred names were attached. The 
address referred at some length to the learned and 
valuable works of Mr. Sharpe, but more especially 
to his interest for fifty years in Biblical studies. In 
all probability Mr. Sharpe is the only scholar of the 
present time who has retranslated from the Hebrew 
and the Greek the whole Bible, and has issued 
several editions of this work in four volumes, The 
address also spoke of his interest in the education 
of the young, and of his great munificence to 
schools, colleges, and churches. University Col- 
lege, London, last week received a gift of 5,000/. 
from him. In all he has given to that College 
20,000/.— Echo. | 

MuRDER oF Evropeans In New Guiyga.—The 
Melbourne papers state that news has been received 
of the murder at Brooker Island of Mr. Ingham, 
resident explorer, and seven men; namely, three 
whites, three Kanakas, and one Chinese. Mr, 
Ingham’s steamer Voura was dismantled. The 
natives welcomed Mr, Ingham with apparent cordi- 
ality, and oe @ great feast in his honour, at 
which the whole party were murdered before they 
had an opportunity to defend themselves. There 


concerning Mr. Spurgeon. 


is also a report of a murder at Cloudy Bay of two 
men belonging to the Minnie Low. News has been 
received of the disastrous ending of the schooner 
Dove expedition, which sailed from Melbourne to 
New Guinea on August 3 with seventeen hands on 
board. They were attacked at Threshold Bay by 
seventy Malays, and four of the party succumbed 
to fever. The search for gold was unsuccessful. 
When within forty miles from Ambino, the Dove, 
with over two feet of water in her hold, fortunately 
fell in with the ship Launcelot, from London, and 
the crew, almost worn out with privations, were 
taken on to Yokohama. | 

GENERAL NEAL Dow AND Mr. Spurcron.— 
Whatever reputation General Neal Dow may have 
gained as a temperance advocate during his visit 
to England, his credit for straightforwardness is 
not likely to be heightened by his recent action 
It will be remembered 
that some six weeks since a letter from Mr. Spur- 
geon went the round of the papers, denouncing as 
a daring lie an accusation of drunkenness alleged 
to have been brought against him in America by 
General Neal Dow. Upon this some English 
friends‘of the General appear to have written to him, 
wishing to know whether he had made the state- 
ment complained of. In responee, General Neal 
Dow says that his accusation was exactly true, of 
the person he had in his mind, and whom he described 
as ‘‘a famous London preacher,” but he declines 
to say who he means. It is not enough, after this, 
for Neal Dow to say that he has alleged nothing 
against Mr. Spurgeon. The evasion of which he is 
guilty can only be characterised as paltry, and 
though the popular Baptist preacher’s reputation 
for sobriety is not likely to sutfer with his country- 
men even if the American general libels him by 
inuendo to the end of time, it will be well for tem- 
perance reformers on this side the Atlantic to 
refrain from further encouraging one who can act in 
so cowardly a fashion. eal Dow remarks, ‘‘I 
have in many papers protested that it is an imperti- 
nence to a anyone’s name to my picture, without 
warrant from me, which no one has had.” Withont 
waiting for any warrant, we can protest that it is 
an impertinence—to put it at the mildest—for 
General Neal Dow to put into circulation that which 
the one whom it injures calls a “ daring lie,” and 
then_refuses either to apologise for or substantiate it, 
—Bradf. ri Observer. 

PouiticAL Lectures.—We learn from the local 
papers that Mr. Crosbie, the minister of Victoria- 
street Congregational Church, Derby, has been 
delivering one or two lectures which have excited a 
“a deal of interest in the town. The first, which 

as since been published and widely-circulated, 
was on the spirit of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. 
The seeond lecture was delivered last week, the 
subject being ‘‘The Situation of Public Affairs 
viewed from the Standpoint of Christian Patriotism.” 
‘*In several eloquent passages,” says the Derby 
Reporter, *‘Mr. Crosbie showed how the policy of 
England had changed since the Queen was repre- 
sented presenting a Bibleto a heathen prince with the 
words, ‘This is the secret of England’s greatness.’ 
Now we give the heathens shot and shell, and 
make them understand that our military power is 
the secret of our greatness. It is only titting that 
a minister of religion should place before the public 
the moral view of England’s policy in engaging in 
unjust and unnecessary wars ; but the portion of 
Mr. Crosbie’s lecture which we have read with the 
greatest pleasure, is that in which he recommends 
the advanced wing of the Liberal party to sink for 
the time being its crotchets and its hobbies, and 
to unite for the purpose of driving from office the 
present Ministry, whose policy has done so much 
to degrade the good name of England. Mr. Crosbie 
belongs to the Extreme Left—a section of the 
Liberal party which was in a large degree respon- 
sible for the defeat of the party at the last general 
election ; and it is an extremely hopeful sign that 
one, who must be regarded as a representative man, 
is prepared to sacrifice his particular opinions ia 
order to promote union amongst the ranks of 
Liberals,” « 


Hlewnings. 


— 


It is said that there is a useful invention in the 
shapo of an envelope which can be fastened by a 
blow of the hand, without gum or wax. 3 

A Missouri editor printed a two-column editorial 
on ‘The Best Breed of Hogs.” A contemporary 
took him to task for devoting so much space to his 
family affairs. 

A Berlin illustrated paper represents Prince 
Bismarck on a stee4 called Zoll Reform, which is 
bolting with its rider. On being asked where he is 
going to, he angrily replies, ‘‘How do I know? 
Ask the horse,” 

A native of Marseilles has purchased the right of 
extracting chlorate of potash from the Dead Sea, 


(a. : ton, whereas the present price of that article 
is 3. 

George IV., on hearing someone say that Moore 
had murdered Sheridan in his life of that statesman, 
observed, ‘‘I won’t say Mr. Moore has murdered 
Sheridan, but he has certainly attempted his life.” 

A little girl who was somewhat out of sorts, but 


Mr. W. R. S. Ralston unmercifully exposes the 
fairy delusions we have always looked upon as 
gospel, and proves unremorsefully that the glass 
slipper of Cinderella was made of fur. 


A school board inspector asked a small pupil of 
what the surface of the earth consists, and was 
promptly answered ‘‘Land and water.” He varied 
the question slightly, that the fact might be im- 
pressed on the boy’s mind, and asked: ‘* What, 
then, do land and water make?” To which came 
the immediate response : ‘* Mud.” 


A Natvurat Itiuston.—A waxworks exhibition 
recently visited Darlington, and an old lady who 
intended to inspect the models, stepping uP, un- 
brella in hand, before one of the figures, said, ‘‘ If 
you please, mistor, will ye haad ma umbrella till aa 
cum oot?” The figure nodded its head, and the 
old lady, placing her property near the figure, en 
tered the exhibition. When she came out again 
she demanded to have her gingham returned, 
adding, ‘‘Thoo needn’t stand thor nodding thy 
heed ; ye knaa verra weel aa left it wiv ye! "— 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


NoveEt-READING.—Facts are stubborn things. 
Here is one. From two free libraries in Liverpool 
during last year 327,813 volumes of fiction were 
taken out, and in the same period the total of all 
other kinds of works taken cut from the same two 
libraries numbered only 113,391 volumes. Will it 
be healthy for the national life that it should so 
abundantly feed on the sudden surprises, the 
exaggerations, the dramatic situations, the ques- 
tionable morality, and the too prevailing godless- 
ness of the modern novel? — Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


NEWSPAPER STATISTICS.— From the Newspaper 
Press Directory for 1879 we extract the following on 
the present position of the Newspaper Press :— 
‘‘There are now published in the United King- 
dom 1763 newspapers, distributed as follows :— 
England: London, 339; Provinces, 1027—1366 ; 
Wales, 61; Scotland, 174; Ireland, 141; Isler, 
21. Of these there are 107 daily papers er og 
in Eugland ; 3 published in Wales ; 21 published in 
Scotland ; 18 published in Ireland ; 2 published in 
British Isles. On reference to the edition of this 
useful directory for the year 1854 we find the fol- 
lowing interesting facts, viz., that in that year there 
were published in the United Kingdom 624 journals ; 
of these 20 were issued daily, viz., 16 in England, 1 
in Scotland, and 3 in Ireland; but in 1879 there 
are now established and circulated 1,763 papers, of 
which no less than 151 are issued daily, showing 
that the Press of the country has nearly trebled 
during the last twenty-five years. The increase in 
daily papers has been still more remarkable ; the 
daily issues standing 151, against 20 in 1854. The 
magazines row in course of publication, includin 
the quarterly reviews, number 953, of which 26 
are of a decidedly religious character, representing 
the Church of England, Wesleyan, Methodist, 
Baptist, Independent, Roman Catholic, and other 
Christian communities,” 


An Eccentric MINERAL SPRING.—A very sin- 
gular fugitive has just been found, caught, and re- 
corded. Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the fugitive has surrendered. The town of 
Teplitz was the scene of the flight, and the mineral 
spring, which is the attraction of the place, was the 
hero of it. It was only last summer that the 
Emperor of Germany finished his cure at the little 
Austrian watering-place, and apparently the spring 
thought that after so great an achievement it might 
be judicious to retire from public life. Whether 
this idea was a wise or a foolish one, it was at least 
carried out, and Count Clary, its owner, learned | 
with dismay that the source of much mineral water 
and large revenue had disappeared. The news 
created a panic amongst the local lodging-house 
keepers. It was as if the sea were to withdraw 
from Brighton or Madame Patti from the Opera 
House at the height of the season. Happily, the 
spring thought the better of its conduct, and came 
bubbling up after its peculiar fashion. The shop- 
keepers took heart again, and the Emperor of 
Germany, recognising a great event, telegraphed his 
congratulations to the count. It is not the first 
time that the Teplitz spring has played this trick. 
On Nov. 1, 1755, it suddenly disappeared and then 
returned with redoubled force. In the meantime 
Lisbon had been destroyed by an earthquake. — 
Mayfair. 


Cost or Livinc Less THAN SEVENTY YEARS 
Aco.—There is now a current notion among con- 
sumers that everything is dearer than it used to be, 
and this is made the excuse for spending at a 
higher rate, and for pleading that an income of 700/. 
or 800/. is required to maintain the same scale of 
living for which 500/. formerly sufficed. No idea 
can 5 more unfounded. Bread is untaxed, aad 
could be sold at a living profit to a man who earns 

63. a day at half the price formerly by his 
| predecessor, who, for more skilled work, was paid 


which he expects to be able to offer in London at | 2s. 6d. Better tea is sold at 2s. than at the begin- 


ning of the century cost 7s. Cuffee was 2s, 6d. 
that is excelled in quality by that at a present price 
of ls. 6d. Sanded sugar was 10d. ; pure sugar is 
now 4d, Salt, that is now free, paid a duty of 20s. 
per bushel! ‘The daily newspaper, about & fourth 
of the present size, and an eighth—if that can be 
measured—of the current quality, cost 7d., while 


whose exact ailment no one had been able to dis- 
cover, amended her evening prayer of ‘‘ God bless 
papa and mamma,” by adding, ‘‘and cure me if 
there’s anything the matter with me.” 
In his lecture on ‘‘ Popular Fairy Tales,” which 


each advertisement was taxed 2s. A better 
hat is now worn at 12s, than was formerly supplied 
at 25s. Literature, periodical and standard, once 80 
expensive, is now so cheap that it costs less to buy a 
new copy of a book or pamphlet, than to bind the 


he has recently delivered to crowded audiences, 


old, The aged can remember when the Waverley 


| 
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Novel cost 3ls. 6d., and was hired out to read at 
ls. per volume for twelve hours. It is now retailed, 
with all the notes, at 3d. Let ‘‘the girl of the 
period ’’ ask her grandmother what, sixty years ago, 
straw hats ‘‘came to.” At a Queen’s assembly, 

the best-dressed lady appeared in a cotton print 
that a hop-picker now would scorn to wear on Sun- 
day. Leather was taxed, and we have the benefit 
of the remission in boots and shoes, of far better 
make, at a lower figure. All articles of clothing— 
even of ornament—are made greatly more accessible 
to every purse. Soap was taxed, bricks, tiles, slates, 

timber, glass. Wine is little more than half its 
former price. In fact, with the exception of beef, 
mutton, butter, and cheese, the whole cost of living 
is, ceteris paribus—that is, in reference to the same 
necessary commodities—very much less in the year 
1878 than it was in 1801.—Leisure Hour. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 
COLLINGWOOD—MERRELL.—March 8, at the Baptist 
Chap¢l, Dalston, James Collingwood, of Caversham- 
road, pe to Emily, daughter of J. Merrell, of Camden- 


road, N.W. 

LANDELS—BOWSER.—March 4, at 13, Royal Crescent, 
'W., Glasgow, by the Rev. W. Landels, D.D., London, 
father of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rev. James 
Paterson, D.D., William K. Landels, Naples, to Emma, 
second daughter of Howard Bowser. 

HENRY—ALABONE.—March 5, at the Congregational 
Church, Lewisham, by the Rev. William Marshall, of 
Hackney, assisted by the Rev. J. Morlais Jones, Walter 
Mclaren Henry, of 40, Mount Pleasant-road, to Alice 
a Alaboune, second dsughter of the late Dr. Alabone, 
of Hackney. : 

SPICER—DY KES,—March 6, at Woodford Congregational 
Church, by Rev. A. Hannay, Albert, second son of James 
Spicer, Esq., J.P., of Woodford, Essex, and of 50, Upper 

ames-street, E.C., to Jessie Stewart, dauchter of the 
late David Stewart Dykes, Esq., of Grove-hi!], Camberwell. 


DEATHS. 


BARBER —March 7, aged 26 years, Alice Elizabeth, the 


beloved wife of George Barber, late of Cowfold, Sussex, 
and = daughter of the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A., of 


London. 
CARLEY.—March 6, at Reading, Berks, after a long and 
trying illnets, George Car'ey, in his 74th year. 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations xf digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
yeni na p> beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Fold only in packets labelled—“Jamues Epps & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

Do your “DyzinG” at Homt.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judson’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where, : 

KHEUMATISM romptly relieved and cured by a few 
applications ot “ Dredge’s Heal All.” Ot all chemists, 
ls, yo per bottle. 

“Coca Lear, Worpswortn’s CHEMICAL Foop oF 
HEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylou-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

WakNING! RECKITT’S PARIS BLUE.—The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood of imitations. he merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘Che 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
** Reckitt’s Paris Blue” on each packet. 

Perrection.—Mars. 8. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s HAir 
REsTORER is offered to the public with full confidence in its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth. ‘The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly and permanently 
removed. fold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

MoTHERS AND Nurses—For children cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs. Johnson’s Soothing Syrup, which con- 


tains no narcotic, and apphed to the gums gives speedy relief, | 


Of all chemists, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 

HoLLowayY’s PILLs AND OINIMENT.—Glad Tidings.— 
Some constitutions have a tendency to rheumatism, and are 
throughout the year borue down by its protracted tortures. 
Let such sufferers bathe the affected parts with warm brine, 
and afterwards rub in this soothing Ointment. They will 
find it the best means of lessening their agony, and, assisted 
by Hollowsy's Pills, the surest way of overcoming their 
disease More need not be said than to request a few days’ 
triel of this safe and soothing treatment, by which the 
discase will ultimately be completily swept away, Pains 
that would make a giant shudder are assusged without 
difficulty by Holloway’s easy and inexpensive remediis, 
which comfort by moderating the tirobving vessels, and 
calming the excited nerves. 


Advertisements. 


— 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


J tog COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 


tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 


be taken compulsorily. 


es 


FOR PARENTS AT HOME AND ALL TEAOHERS AT SCHOOL 


The Systematic Bible Teacher, and } Post free, 
Bible Voices for the Young... vi 2/6 


The former for TEACHERS in the CLASS, the latter for PARENTS at HOME, containing 700 LESSONS, by 
Dr. Watts, Westminster Assembly, and the late Robert Mimpriss. 

These work wonders in a parish, neighbourhood, ragged, or Sunday-school. The worst schools raised and the best 
schools always benefited. See Testimonials from all denominations at home and abroad. 


SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER DEPOSITORY, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


W TTR HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM. 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Pureson and Miss Hi11, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE. 


The SPRING TERM is from TUESDAY, JANUARY 2ist, to WEDNESDAY, Aprit l6ruH. 


References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Daz, Birmingham. 


Established 1857. 


LF eeaaed SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


Professors attend for the accomplishments. Careful train- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 


Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 183]. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Phi es Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The Schoo! itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms. T cenninel the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness.”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provice {, 

he course of instruction includes all branches ot « sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 

Two pupils last year matriculated at the University of 
London in the First Division; while eighteen passed the 
Cambridge Local Examination in Dec., 1877, seven of whom 
obtained distinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For Lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. | 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MastTer— 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esgq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
a College, London, Fellow of University College, 

ndon, 


SzconpD MastER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships counected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 O 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship ................0+.s000s 26 5 O 
The Shaw Scholarship,..............s00s0+0 30 0 U 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P, Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


FIRST ‘TERM, from Jan. 16th to APRIL 15th. 


LD COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. 
Lists free. —J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 

pure TEAS, io quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from }s, 6d. per lb. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices. 

No licence sequired.—Write for particulars aud press 

epinions to OLIVER, OLiveR, and Co., Tea Iwporters, 
231, Southgate-road, London, N. : 


THE NEW RIVER. 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD 

will SELL at the Mart, ‘Tokeuhouse-yard, Bank of 
England, on WEDNESDAY, the 19:h Marcu, at two 
o’clock, in 46 Lots, to suit trustees and large and small 
cvpitalists, valuable FREEHOLD ESTATES, comprising 
One-Fifth of a King’s Share, One-Twentyfourth of an 
Adventurer’s Share in this grand and unique ‘l'rading Corpo- 
ration, with its annually increasing and enormous revenue, 
each lot comprising votes for Middlesex and Herts. Also, 
20 £100 New Shares (paid up),— Descriptive particulars and 
conditions of sale are, now ready, and may be obtained of 
Messrs. Russell, Son, and Scott, Solicitors, 14, Old Jewry 
Chambers, F.C.; of Messrs. Canuing and Kyrke, Solicitors, 


Chard, Somersetshire ; of C. W. Dommett, Esq., Solicitor, 


46, Gresham-street; and of Messrs. Edwin Fox and 
Bousfield, 90, Gresham-street, London, E,C. 


— 


O TRUSTEES of CHURCHES 
and CHAPELS. | / 


Messrs. HENRY SALTER and SONS invite applica- 
tions for LOANS upon CHURCHES or CHAPELS, They 
have a large fund available for this purpose, which can be lent 
for a long term of years. , 

London: 11, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, E.C, 
Dublin: 41, Lower Sackville-street. 

Glasgow: 74, Buchanan-street. 

Manchester: Queen’s Chambers, John Dalton-street. 


“THE GOSPEL OF PUFFERY.” 
Just published, price 3d., 


A CHALLENGE AND REPLY. 
The Rev. Dr. PARKER 


AND THE MONEY CHANGERS OF THE TEMPLE; 


or, is not the propagation of the GOSPEL of 
MAMMON a Degradation of the Office of the Ministry ? 
- | CURTICE and Co., 139, Fleet-street. 


Sent on receipt of 3id., in stamps, to Independent, 
4, Falmouth-road, ‘lrinity-square, Southwark, 8.E, 


Cloth, ls.; of all booksellers and most chemists, 


HILDREN’S AILMENTS: How to Dis- 
tinguish and How to Treat Them. By WuiLLIAm 
Bootnu, L.R.C.P.Ed., &c. A short description in the 
plainest language of all the disorders incidental to childhood, 
with directions as to treatment, and numerous useful pre- 

scriptions. Invaluable to every mother. 
Free by post for thirteen stamps from Cooper and Budd, 

12, High-street, Peckham, London, 8.E. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital ...., £500,000, 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
5} per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for ONE Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates, 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 
R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 


za Islington, London, begs to inform Munisters and 

others that he still continues to erect’ Iron Churches and 

Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 

lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 

eqeay Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
had 25 years’ practical experience. : 


Works: Canonbury. 


“* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulars on the above subjects, free to avy person, showing 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. 
Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 
people are hearing Sermons and Lectures to-day who would 
have remained deaf had they uot «pphed to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the k:ugdom to try it, if it be in his or her power ? 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 


ALBERT HOUSE, PARK Si'REET, NOTTINGHAM 


Pastor OF EXETER HALL CHURCH. 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons are quaint and humorous, containin 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must rea 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 
unlike all others. Sent post free trom the Author, 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 
ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionable circles, aud may, indeed, be worn by the Priuce or 
the Peasant. Itisa = set-off toany Gentlenan. The 
louger it is worn the bet 
worth 10s, 6d.; but if this advertisemeut be cut out and sent 
to me, witha b.0.0, for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 


returned 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son or THY Ksv. E. J. Sitverton), 


90, PARK STKEET, NOTTINGHAM. 


ter it will be hiked. In value it is — 
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PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 los. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our bigh-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a’ Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
3 LONDON. 


— 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 386; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI,. and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — BUNYAN’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, illustrated by Dissoiving 
Views and Scenic Tableaux, The allegory has been adapted 
by Dr. AVELING, and is read by Mr. OscarR HARTWELL.— 
The ELECTRIC LIGHT, by Mr, J. L. KtInea.—VOYAGES 
IN THE AIR (a pictorial snd experimental lecture), by 
Mr. T. C. HerwortuH.—THE STEAM ENGINE: its 
origiu, history, and present perfection ; and GAS, what it 
does and what it can do; both experimental aud highly 
interesting lectures, by Mr. J. L. Kina.—In preparation, a 
dioramic lecture on the ZULUS and their Country, by Mr. 
W.R. May.—Admission, 1s.; after 8.45 p.m. (includin 
reserved stalls), 1ls.; schools and children under ten, 6d. 
Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With lmmediate Possession aud no Rent to gy 5 at 
the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Society, 29 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.—A pply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
nang SocizTy, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
“WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK Bank, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4;.except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 
Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month's free trial. Kasy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Prospectus free. 


J. G. WEIR. 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Magic [NDIA- 
RUBBER CLOTHES-WRINGERS ewring large 
and small articles dry instantly without labour, and drop 
them into the basket nearly dry enough to iron or mangle, 
saving enormously in time, labour, coals, and houseroom for 
{Indoors drying, 25s, 30s, carriage paid: free trial; easy 
terms, or ‘len per cent. Cash discount. Magic Washers, 21s. 
Harper Twelvetrees, Lanndry Machinist, 40, Finsbury 
Circus, London. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

aud digestible. Sold everywhere in ld., 2d., 4d., 1s,, 2s. 6d., 
and 5s. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. “Pp lication should be made tc 

the BEDFORD PANTECHN GON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vaus, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Addrese, 
Manager, 194 Bettenham-court-road, W.C. 
OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 26s. cash; Wallsend—Class B, 24s. cash; Best 


Inland, 243, cash; Inland, Class B, 223. cash; Nuts, 20s. ; 
Best Coke, 13s. Cash on delivery, 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 26s.; Wallsend Seconds, 25s. ; 

best Wigan, 24s.; best Silkstone, 248.; best Stafford, 23s. : 
new Silkstone, 23s.; Derby Bright, 22s.; Barnsley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 19s, ; 
Rteam, 20s.; Coke, }2s. per 12 cwt. Cash, Screened, 
Depéts, et vege N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; 
Great Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; 
SouthTottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park- 
basiny N.W, ; and 1, Wharf, Warwick Kensington, W 


EAVESTAFF’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


66, JERMYN STREET, wW. 
L, ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Beds-from 1s, 6d, Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 


See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 


“We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”— 
J. Rosperts, Bourne. 

‘As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfurtable home I find when away from home.” — 
W.B Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.’”—J. K. KArRcHER, 
Toronto, C.W. 


ISSOLVING VIEW APPARATUS.—Before 

purchasing, see HUGHES’ Patent BL AND TRI 
CYLINDRICAL APPARATUS; it is the most Portable 
and beautifully constructed of any, From £6 6s. a set. 
Also the Newly Invented Patent 


TRIPLEXICON. 
Gives the most brilliant light. Come and see it. Combiu 
tion of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 candles, A 
marvellous light. Sir Antonio Brady compared it to the 
Limelight. No fear of breaking glasses. We challenge 
comparison. Price £6 6s. and £4 4s., with 4in. condensers, 
Beware of Imitations. The EDUCATIONAL DUPLEX- 
ICON, 34in., £228, The Triplexicon Pamphlet, post free, 1d. 
A STOCK OF OVER 20,000 SLIDES TO SELECT 
FROM ON VIEW. 
LECTURE SETS of every description. Best Comic 
Slipping, ls, 3d. Chromatropes, 8s, 6d. Coloured Photo- 
graphs, 2s. each. Plain, ls. The cheapest house in the 


world for slides. Quality guaranteed. Great novelties this 
season. New effects. 

Now ready, our elaborate ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, 140 pages, post free, 6d., with Testimonials, Opinions 
of the Press, and particulars of the Triplexicon, 


W. G. HUGHES, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N, 


NEW S8LIDES.—Paris and the Exhibition—Cyprus— 
China—“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” from life models—New set of 
“ Dear Father, Come Home”—Physiology—Romance of 
History—Cleopatra’s Needle, as shown at the Polytechnic— 
‘** Gabriel Grubb ”—Portraits. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, specia 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


A B C D 

Surr osmneneodn sites 36s. 42s. 50s 59s. 

| Sore eS 2is. 288 83s. 
ROUSEBS ....} 12s. 6d. 13s. 14s 17s. 6d 

Overcoars. 21s. 28s. 83s. 42s. 

LSTER’”’ .. 80s. 42s. 50s 60s. 

OYS’ SUIT ...} 16s. 20s. 24s 288. 

Do. OVERCOAT} 12s. 6d. | 16s. 6d. 21s. 24s. 

Do. ** ULSTER’’} 165s. 6d. 208. 25s. 29s. 


SSOTT ssesensese | 75s 8is 94 1028 
) eee 42s 458 55s 60s 
"Trousers ...| 228. 24s, 266 288, 
Overcoat | 50s. EBs. 658. 70s. 
LSTER”...| 70s. nbs. | 84s. | 100s. 

OYS8’ SUIT ...| Bis. 86s. 40s si 
Do. OVERCOAT | 27s. 80s. 36s. _~ 


Do.“*ULSTER”| 82s, 38s. 42s. — 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16s. 


‘he Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 

“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) _ 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs SAMUEL bROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 

GENTLEMEN’S MORNING or TRAVE G SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.O. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
W ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


| gratis and port free, which explains the oul 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 


(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862 ; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. — 

CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 

By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

G. H, Jones, Esq. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks ai the Railway Statioas, the Local 


Agents, or 
z 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTr AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’'S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in boitles, at 
6d., 1s, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoODALL, BaAcKHousE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets ; 
6d., ls., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 


Prepared by GooDALL, BacknouseE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeabie Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s. 1s. ljd., 2s., and 
2s. 3d, each bottle. 


Prepared by GooDALL, BacknoussE and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the 
uimost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
fullowed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the artic'e, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
asa useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard, Give 
it a ‘Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and ls, each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C0,, 


WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS: 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kina STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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CEWING COTTONS. 


Patent Glaeé Thread, 


Crochet and Tatting 
Cotton. 


. Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Onty Prizt Mepat, London, 1851. 
Only First Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and general excellence. 


Of all Drapers 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Throughout the World. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, 


MATS, 


Estimates and Contracts Free. 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


BEST 
BIRD’S EYE. 


WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in l-oz, Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being 
a reduced fac-simile of that used for the 2-oz, Packets, 
each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


WwW. DD. @ HH. O. WILLS. 


Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 


ten 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


/ 2 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SPECIALITY IN ORANGE MARMALADE. 


THE 


SEVILLE ORANGE 


IS PREPARED ONLY 


BY 


JOHN MOIR AND SON 


(PURVEYORS, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES). 


LONDON, ABERDEEN, AND SEVILLE, 


At their FACTORY in SEVILLE, under Patent from H.M. ALFONSO XIl., King of Spain 


All OTHER Brands of Marmalade are prepared in the old way. 


Pots and Bottles will be wrapped in Pink paper, and Stamped, as shown in Datly News Jan. 1, 4, 18, 15, and 17 


MARMALADE 


ror VELLIES use 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gclatine 
BOXES containing 


12—6d. Packets GELATINE, 
12—3d. i CITRIC ACID, 
]—1s. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


Sufficient to make 12 Querts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. 


May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c., &c. The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus — 


Lea errnis 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
*.* Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


‘The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, aud INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants, | 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s.64. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory 


Barringtou-road, 8.W., 


Benes and BLACK WELL’S 


SEVI LLE 


© muha 


Ag seesed E in 


a 


> & 2-lb. POTS of 


| uae WEIGHT, is sold by 


({{R0CERS throughout the Kingdom. 


o_o PRIZE MEDALS, 


‘ B rstere & BLACKWELL, 


PRVeVETORS to the QUEEN, 


. 
7 


ee ee 


fy OO SQUARE, LONDON, 
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— 
Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


| FOR : 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


eet 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d, per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually - 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and th 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief. and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmon Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at 1s. l4d. and 4s. 6d, 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. enl 1)s. each 
Both tu be obtained of all Chemists. 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 


All who wish to preserve health and thus proiorz life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarburough, Ccn- 
eerning this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will be an incalculable boon to every perrou 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked ‘o 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases 
stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA M'vc 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “‘ Anti-Lancet,” says 
—‘I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest ip 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consunfption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. : 
Sold in vottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, ws Aig og 

*.* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of whirh can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment ; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION., 
HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 


without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Ageuts, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard), London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and speedily cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it. Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 

ys " stamps.—_ LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
ndon. 


“FOR THE BLOOD I$ THE LIFE.” 
(MEAREE'S 
WV ORLD-FAMED. 
BoP MIXTURE. 


TRADE Marx—“Bioop MIxTuRE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PUR:FIER AND RESTORER 


Q KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
K-* rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Bails, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of tha 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiated blood whenever you find its impuritics 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelirgs will teil 
you when. Keep the biood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted f ee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution v1 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


‘gece WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, 


containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the t majority of long-stand- 


CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 31) 
or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J, CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln, 


ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
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For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending congregational worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies w 


“PSALMS- AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 


Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘¢PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 


States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March, 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S.E, 


“We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. ; 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.” We com- 
that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit,”—The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . 
collected the best materials fc 


mend the book in strongest terms, and hope 


This H 
prices. 
required. 


he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. 


Ministers’ Widows. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


he editors 
or praise-worship which our language yet affords.” —Freeman. 


-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at 
Undenominational 


be sent by post to 


have laboriously 


very moderate 
title-pages if 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O, orders 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. - 


udge Row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


\ 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 


O RO i D E discovered.”—From the Christian World, December 28, 1877. 


OROIDE 


O RO D E parison; for in colour aud brilliancy this new amalgam is really beautiful.”— Once a 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


FuLL ILLUSTRATED Price LIst AND OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER POST, 


WATCHES. 


These are fashioned after the style of those made by the most approved Makers 
of Gold Watches, and in variety and elegance and design, choice finish, and perfect 
mechanism, will bear comparison with the most expensive, 


Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Enamel Dial, Four Jewels, 


Plain or Engine-turned Case, various sizes ai 2l1s,, 25s. 
Hunters, ditto, ditto, ditto a ‘a oa ia bi 30s. 
Keyless Open Face, and Hunters, plain Polished and 

Elegantly Engraved, Jewelled in Eight Holes, Setting 

Hands, without a Key se eo ee 50s. 


In various sizes for ladies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. 


ALBERT CHAINS. | 


“ Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroide Gold we have before made mention, has just 
prepared in that material a new and elegant Albert Chain. In appearance it is not 
distinguishable from*real gold, and is about the best substitute that has yet been 


All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 10s. 6d. each, post free. Plain design, 5s, to 
7s. 6d. ditto. 


LINKS AND STUDS. 


Complete Set (plain, highly finished, or elegantly engraved), 5s. 6d., 6s. 6d. 
“On comparing it with 18-carat gold, the sterling article suffers bythe com- 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 


Week, December 2, 1876. 


Oo. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, S.W. 


J & P. COATS 


PARIS 
EXHIBITION, 


1878, 
AWARD OF 


GOLD MEDAL. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. 


BEST SOFT 


COLOURS. 


SEWING 
COTTON. 


CROCH 
TATTING 


6 - CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE | 


EXTRA GLACE 
COO TZ'OO MN. 


ET OR 
COTTON. 


In SKEINS or on REELS, 
Unsurpassed in Quality, 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RB.S., 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Writes in the ‘‘ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine ’”’ that 


‘ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 


and one of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Pperrrer's QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
_ in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

sical Forces. 

Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 

next size lls., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


a 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
[t is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removi 
mcrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by all 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s.6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


IT OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 


original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac- 


torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER,. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile.—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4* 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 21st April, 1876, 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 

Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pills, which I purchased of 

our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, of 

orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great blessng to me. Before I 
took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 

ills. I am never without them, aud the best of all 
is I have never needed a doctor since. 


I remain, yours truly, 
MRS. RATCLIFFE. 
Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, 
Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 
Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. l4d., 2s. 91., and 48, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps. according to size, by Page D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Lincoln), 


ac eros 


PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


CLEANSE FROM DISEASE 
€ 
\Asorso=- S REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 


IMPROVE DIGESTI 
pits. 7 

ESTABLISH THE HEALTH 
May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young 


Sold Everywhere. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
OPGOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “surprising” and “‘un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d. 


NOTHER CURE of COUGHS and COLDS 
(This week) March 1, 1879. “TI like Dr. Locock’s 
PuLMONIC WAFERS, because they are portable, pleasant 
to take, and effectual in cases of Conghs, Co'ds, &c.”— 
(Signed) G. Smith, Stokesley Station, Northallerto:. They 
taste pleasautly and give instant relief. Price ls. 1}d, and 


2s, 91. per box. 


‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 245. | 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c¢, 


DEANE & CO.,° 


7 48, KING WILLIAM 8Tpx 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 4m 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &¢, 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) ‘ ‘ 


LONDON BRIDGE, 


SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 


lly 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Marcu 12, 1879. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Chief Offices: 62, LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


For the Year ending Dec. 81, 1878. 


The results of the operations of the year 1878 have 
been most satisfactory. They may be summed up 
as follows :—An increase of £216,187 2s. 9d. in 
the Premium Income, raising the total Premiums 
to £1,537,342 15s. 4d, per annum ; an augmenta- 
tion of £259,616 7s. 10d. to the Assurance Funds; 
and a general reduction of expenditure of Two and 
a half per cent, on the Annual Premium Income, 


The total sum paid in claims in both Branches 
now amounts tv £2,763,589 8s. 


The Investments of the year have been still 
restricted to those of the highest class, chiefly 
British Government Securities, Freehold Ground 
Rents, House Property, Mortgages, and Reversions. 


BALANCE SHEET of the 
Prudential Assurance Company (Ordinary 
Branch), on the 31st December, 1878. 


Loans on Municipal and other Rates 


LIABILITIES, . & = 
Life Assurance Fund ................ccccscssseeses 548,150 4 9 
Sickness and Assurance Fund .................. 473 18 2 
leasehold Redemption Fund .,................... . 4,000 0 0 
£552,624 211 

Claims under Life Policies admitted but not 
OP IN Rivers sek scisnindssctdirninie ecieensyois 15,689 10 6 
- £568,313 13 5 
NN RNR SS 

ASSETS. 

Mortgages on Property within tre United 
5 a ahathascanciates 112,607 3 3 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ..,............ ' 19,839 6 3 

Investments :— 

In British Government Securities ......... 70,701 18 11 
Indian and Colonial RE ea. 49.139 7 3 
Foreign nea 13,967 15 3 
Railway and other Debentures and 

Debenture Stock ....................: 42103 5 8 
Ditto Shares (Preference and Ordi- 

ED vevcascsexe ec ods pekinastabisenes 6,261 11 4 
Trust Funds Certificates.................. 20,423 10 0 
House Property.............c0..ss000 diane 97,528 14 86}. 
a uiasenadansns 61554 210 
Sa sdeens 15610 1 

7 
3 


Mortgages OE MIND scccactnsnsencaconcsness 


MT SI ii cddcnndscacccscacconsecset0eoice 693 18 9 
Outstanding Premiums ..................ceses000 6,231 11 11 

Ditto Interest and Rents.................. 4052 7 4 
Amount due from Official Liquidator of Inter- 

NIE BI ia sikvic ciccincecesccnecsss,. 16160 12 1 
Deposits at Three Months’ notice............... } 0 0 
Cash—On current account ...... £4,862 4 0 

BE ORE hicisassssuns easinicail 100 0 0 
4952 4 0 
e. Z ie ° 
ihe aie . £568,313 13 5 
ee RNR 


BALANCE SHEET of the 
Prudential Assurance Company (Industrial 
Branch), on the 31st December, 1878. 


LIABILITIES. 
Shareholders’ Capital ................ccsseeeceeeees 24920 0 0 
Life Assurance Fund ............... he A tion 758,986 6 5 
COMEBEMEY FORE... ..0ccisccescscccccnecces cconee 40000 0 0 
Claims under Life Policies admitted......... oo €.s 
. £828,925 12 10 
ASSETS, .- 
Mortgages on Property within the United 
ERE LILES STs the Raa, GS 560 0 0 
Investments :— 

In British Government Securities........ 33,109 7 6 
Freehold Ground Rents .................. 321,140 10 9 
Scotch Feu Duties ...............06 ccc 7,047 14 0 
BROS PLOMATET ...00.02.00000200000esee0000es 214010 30 1 
I /fe and other Interests and Reversions 61,002 7 7 
Furniture and Fittings..................... . 11,456 10 4 

Loans cn Municipal and other rates............ 8,210 0 0 

Loans upon Personal Security..,.................. 39413 4 4 

rere Balances ..... tents NR E> OTe a = 

at three months’ notice .............. 6,000 0 0 

esh—On current account... £9,138 5 2 gi 

Inh e000 © OO geese ~ 0 

9388 5 2 

£828,925 12 10 

eRe mnatNngnern renee 


THOS, C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, | Managers. 
W, J.-L.ANCASTER, Secretary. 
EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
THOS REID, 7 
HENRY HARBEN, Directors. 
We have examined the f 
to be correct, and 
seen and examined the various securities. KE 
JAMES ALLANSON; 2 ,. . 
ROBERT BARNES,’ + Atditore. 


oregoing accounts, find them | ‘ 
hereby confirm the same. We have also 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


Annual Income ia ce Oe oe £279,000 
Assurance Fund... —... us ee «2,181,000 
Bonus added to Policies in January,1877 £357,0 0 
Total Claims by Death paid .»» £3,897,C00 
fubsisting Assurances and Bonures . £6,375,000 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 


CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on 
whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 years of age. 
ENDOWMENT AssuRANCES granted, without Profits, payable 
at death or on attaining a specified age. : 
InvaLip Lives assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
Ciaims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


REPORT, 1878. 


' The 54th Annual Report just issued, and the latest Balance 
Sheets rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society’s Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary AND SECRETARY. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


Galvanised Corrugated Iron Roofing, Iron Churches and 
Buildings, &c.—To Landed Proprietors, Agriculturists, 
Clergymen, Manufacturers, &c. 


Pha DIXON and CO. (Limited) are closing 
their business in March, and have instructed Mr. 
CHARLES COS8TIGAN to Sell by Auction, on Tuesday, 
the 25th inst., at Eleven o’clock prompt, at the Windsor 
Ironworks, Spekeland-street, near Edgehill Station, Liverpool, 
without reserve, the entire of their remaining STOCK, 
which embraces a very large, varied, and excellent assortment 
of high-class manufactures, including about 19,C00 best 
quality Galvanised Corrngated Iron Roofing Sheets, various 
sizes, most of them unusually thick; 39 complete well- 
finished Jron Roofs, from 80 feet to 100 feet long; 13 plain 
Iron Buildings, from 16 feet to 50 feet long; 10 neat Iron 
Churches cal Cheese to seat from 3(0 to 100; 6 neat Iron 
Buildiags, suitable for Schools, Mission-rooms, &c. Also 
large quantities ridging gutters, pipes. patent felt, galvanised 
screws, nails, rivets, bolts, washers, cut nails, cresting, 
finials, flat, round, plate, hoop and sheet iron, foundation 
lates, cast shoes, and other iron manufactures, some flooring 
ards, and other timber. 

The goods are new, and buildings will be guaranteed com- 
plete; all will be put in convenient lots to suit all buyers. 
Catalogues, ready ten days before sale, may be had from 
Isaac Dixon and Co, (Limited), Windsor Ironworks, Liver- 
pool; or Mr. Charles Costigan, 131, Park-road, Liverpool, 
and meantime all information from Messrs. Dixon. 


es 


Hos PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 
E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and. progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 
15, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


2nd ,, £1 prem. 4,000 _,, |” tneaee 00,000 
£2 prem, 4,000 _,, a ee 100,090 
4th ,, £3 prem. 4,000 _,, oe  heewns 100,000 
Sth ,, £4 prem. 4,000 __,, a bean 100,000 

NE Ssctebies 20,000 vs sicnces £500,000 


Sixth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per share premium, 
are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £25,000. 

Various profitable re-sales have been made. 

The present premium has been fixed to place ona fair level 
the old shareholders and present entrants. ; 

The premium on the Seventh Issue will be fixed by the Board 
at such a sum as will protect the then existing shareholders, 
having in view the constantly increasing prosperity of the 
Company. 

Estates purchased 121, for £546,783. 

Shareholders 1,794. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance Sheet, Share Application Form, 
and Pamphiet, entitled, “ Seventeen Facts about the House 
Property and Investment Company,” apply to 

W. H, BASDEN, Sacretary. 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
ee PORT AND CHANNEL DOCK 
: COMPANY. 


Issue of £80,000 Six per Cent. Debenture Stock “A,” being 
part of £150,000 authorised under the Company’s Act of 
Parliament, 1876. 


| teneeemneennemenet T 


This Debenture Stock bears interest at 6 ag cent, per 
annum, payable half-yearly, on January lst and. July lst in 
eech year, : ‘ 
Applications for sums of not less than £100 to be sent, 
addressed to the sais at the Company's Offices. | 
y order, 
H. E. PENNY, Secretary. 


Offices, Royal Insurance Buildings, Bristol. 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous, Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased, 


DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 


Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE, 


BEDSTEADS, 
- BEDDING, 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SOM, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


-C. BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


_. CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
3 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WAUKENPHAST’S BOOTS FOR LADIES 


GLACE KID OXFORD WALKING SHOES. 
~ GLACE KID LAWN-TENNIS SHOES. 
LADIES’ COURT SHOES. 


60, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 58.W. 


18th February, 1879. A 


Published by W. R. Wt1cox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, London; and Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street, London.— Wednesday, March 12, 1879. 


